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INTRODUCTION 

SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK,  because  of  its 
absolutely  primitive  and  unspoiled  wildness, 
is  one  of  our  most  charmingly  attractive  nation- 
al playgrounds.  Of  roads  there  are  few  excepting 
the  main  route  to  and  from  Giant  Forest  but  there 
are  many  miles  of  woodland  trails  leading  through 
cathedral  groves  of  giant  sequoias  and  to  the  high 
country  beyond.  For  those  whose  bent  is  towards 
exploration  the  region  in  and  about  the  Forest  is 
a  most  enjoyable  field  for  pioneering;  indeed,  some 
of  the  most  important  view  points  and  scenic  fea- 
tures have  been  but  recently  discovered  and  thou- 
sands of  sequoia  giants  are  as  yet  uncharted  and 
unknown. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  lack  of  available  in- 
formation in  the  past  has  led  campers  in  Giant 
Forest  to  overlook  many  points  of  interest  almost 
within  the  light  of  their  campfires.  The  realization 
of  this  condition  led  the  author  to  start  gathering 
data  for  this  little  volume  in  1917  when  he  was 
stationed  in  the  Sequoia  as  Park  Ranger.  The 
help  obtained  from  Superintendent  John  R.  White 
and  from  each  of  the  rangers  of  Sequoia  National 
Park  has  been  invaluable.  Each  has  added  many  facts 
From  his  own  experience  and  observation.  Ray- 
mond Bailey,  James  Hutchinson,  Joseph  LeConte, 
Francis  Farquhar,  and  other  enthusiastic  members 
of  the  Sierra  Club  have  lent  much  assistance  in 
supplying  trail  notes,  photographs,  etc.  The  cover 
design  and  much  trail  data  can  be  attributed  to 
Mr.  Herbert  Maier  of  Giant  Forest.  Mr.  George 
Belden,  whose  many  years  photographic  exploration 
of  the  Forest  make  him  one  of  the  chief  authorities 
on  its  trails  has  added  much  valuable  information. 
Mr.  George  Stewart  who  did  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  individual  in  the  establishment  of  Sequoia 


National  Park,  contributed  the  section  **The  Kaweahh 
Colony"  and  supplied  much  information  abouli 
the  early  days  in  the  Park.  The  author  acknow- 
ledges the  use  of  many  old  books  and  records  in  the 
Bancroft  Historical  Library  of  the  University  ol 
California  in  the  preparation  of  the  story  of  thif 
region. 

This  booklet  has  been  planned  as  a  trail  com- 
panion and  detailed  information  has  been  in- 
troduced  regarding  every  road  and  trail  in  thr 
northern  portion  of  the  Park.  Most  trails  havi 
never  been  measured  officially  and  the  distance)^ 
and  times  given  in  the  schedules  are  the  averages 
of  estimates  by  all  rangers  of  the  region.  Correc 
tions  or  additions  would  be  greatly  appreciated  b; 
the  author  and  should  be  addressed  to  him  ai 
Yosemite,  California. 

ANSEL  F.  HALL 

Park  Naturalist, 
Yosemita  National  Park, 
Giant  Forest^  California^ 
Juh  1,1921, 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  KAWEAH 
REGION 

GEOLOGY 

With  all  its  myriad  canyons  and  peaks  and 
lakes  and  meadows  and  forests  the  Sierra  Nev- 
ada— the  ''Snowy  Range*'  of  the  Spaniards — 
is  to  geologists  but  a  single  mountain.  Its 
great  backbone,  four  hundred  miles  of  jagged 
crest,  is  the  weathered  edge  of  a  fault  scarp, 
a  gigantic  north-south  rift  caused  by  the  tilting 
of  a  huge  block  of  the  earth's  crust.  The  east- 
ern edge  of  this  section  was  thrust  upward,  not 
in  one  great  convulsion,  but  in  two  periods  of 
gradual  uplift  with  a  long  epoch  of  equilibrium 
between.  This  mountain  building  happened 
recently,  geologically  speaking,  and  the  weather- 
ing and  sculpture  of  the  elements  in  the  few 
million  years  since  have  sufficed  to  remove  only 
the  top  layer  of  shales  and  slates,  leaving  the 
great  granite  core  as  a  ''young''  mountain  range. 
The  culminating  summits  of  this  great  chain  are 
in  its  southern  section;  Mount  Whitney,  the 
Kaweah  Peaks,  Tyndall,  Brewer,  and  many 
others  rise  to  sublime  heights  in  that  vast  alpine 
wonderland  which  lies  east  of  the  Giant  Forest 
region. 

After  the  uplift  came  the  glacial  periods, 
many  thousands  of  years  ago,  to  be  sure,  but 
in  the  geological  yesterday.  As  the  climate 
became   more   and    more   severe,    the   summer 
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sunshine  was  not  sufficient  to  melt  the  accumi 
lated  snows  of  the  boreal  winters ;  the  catchmen 
basins  gradually  accumulated  great  neves,  suoaa 
fields  which  packed  into  solid  ice  forming  th 
matrix  which  sent  forth  ever-extending  arm 
toward  the  low  country.  The  canyons  whic 
had  already  been  formed  by  water  erosion  wer 
now  scoured  and  over  deepened  by  the  grindin 
action  of  the  ice  and  the  abrasives  carried  withii 
its  body  until  their  V-shaped  profiles  wer 
changed  to  typical  U-shaped  Yosemite-lik; 
cross  sections.  As  to  the  lower  edge  of  thi 
glaciated  region  there  is  still  much  discussion 
Under  Professor  Andrew  C.  Lawson  an  inten 
sive  study  of  the  upper  Kern  Basin,  twent; 
miles  east  of  Giant  Forest,  showed  that  th 
great  glacier  which  formerly  occupied  that  are; 
had  its  termination  at  about  6,500  feet  ele 
vation — just  the  altitude  of  the  Forest.  It  i 
entirely  probable  that,  as  Muir  suggested,  th 
Giant  Forest  grows  on  a  broad  sheet-like  latera 
moraine  which  covers  the  plateau  at  the  junc 
tion  of  the  Marble  Fork  and  the  Middle  Fori 
of  the  Kaweah.  The  details  remain  to  b< 
solved,  however,  by  the  more  intensive  in 
vestigations   of   geologists. 

ANCESTRY  AND  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  GIANT  SEQUOIA 

From  a  study  of  fossils  we  find  that  six  species 
of  sequoia  were  widely  scattered  over  th( 
Northern  Hemisphere  before  the  glacial  ages 
but  these  vanished  as  the  ice  advanced  fron 
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uthe  north  excepting  the  two  species,  the  Coast 
Redwood  and  the  Bigtree,  which  were  left 
segregated  in  ^'botanical  islands"  in  California. 
i(The  latter  species  is  further  isolated  in  small 
Qi communities  or  ''groves''  which  occur  at  widely 
:lscattered  intervals  at  middle  elevations  of  the 
(Sierra  Nevada  (5,000  to  8,400  feet)  from  the 
i^Lake  Tahoe  region  at  the  north  to  the  Tule 
r River  Basin  at  the  south.  Giant  Forest  is 
(the  largest  group  and  covers  a  region  some 
:(four   miles  square. 

ii  The  Bigtree  was  first  discovered  in  1841  in 
ithe  Calaveras  Grove  by  John  Bidwell  who 
was  afterward  a  candidate  for  member  of  Con- 
gress from  California.*  Just  how  and  when 
the  other  sequoia  groves  were  found  is  difficult 
to  determine.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Giant  Forest 
and  seven  other  groves  were  known  to  Pro- 
fessor Brewer  of  Yale  as  early  as  1864  when 
he  explored  much  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  with 
the  California  Geological  Survey. 

EARLY  DAYS  IN  THE  KAWEAH  REGION 

It  was  not  long  after  the  ''golden  days  of 
'49''  that  the  fertile  bottomlands  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  and  foothill  regions  were  claimed 
by  the  whites.  When,  in  December,  1851, 
Nathaniel  and  Abner  Vise  settled  where  now 
,  stands  the  thriving  city  of  Visalia,  they  found 

*J.  Hutchings  in  In  the  Heart  of  the  Sierras  gives  credit  for 
I  the  discovery  to  A.  T.  Dowd  of  Murphey's  who  found  the 
trees  in  1842. 
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the  land  populated  by  a  primitive  but  friendl 
tribe  of  Indians,  the  Yokuts.  These  ''diggers 
as  they  were  contemptuously  called  becaus 
they  obtained  part  of  their  food  from  root 
and  bulbs,  were  gradually  forced  back  into  th 
foothills  by  the  advance  of  the  newcomer; 
An  occasional  'Vancheria''  (group  of  lodges 
might  be  seen  up  to  a  few  years  ago  in  some  c 
the  lower  canyons,  but  the  entire  tribe  no^^ 
numbers  but  a  handfuU — survivors  in  th 
losing  battles  against  the  white  man's  diseases 
whiskey,  and  aggression. 

Not  long  after  the  establishment  of  Visalic 
gold  was  discovered  at  Kern  River  by  D.  E 
or  ''Brigham''  James.  The  stampede  of  185 
which  followed  resulted  in  nothing  but  die 
appointment,  but  in  the  following  eight  year 
other  finds  proved  to  be  more  substantia 
and  two  trails  were  cut  across  the  Sierra  to  For 
Independence  and  Lone  Pine  in  the  Owen 
Valley.  One  of  these,  the  Hockett  Trail 
crossed  the  high  plateau  which  forms  the  south 
ern  part  of  Sequoia  National  Park  on  th 
approximate  route  of  the  present  rrails.  Botl 
followed  old  Indian  trails  for  the  greater  par 
of  the  distance. 

The  Three  Rivers  district  was  settled  by  Hal 
Tharp  who  was  followed  by  several  familie 
of  pioneers.  ''Ranching"  in  those  days  mean 
more  than  farming;  it  meant  exploring  fo 
summer   grazing   country,  hunting,    trapping— 
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"]n  short,  taking  from  Nature  the  greater  part 
S)f  one's  living. 

'^'  It  was  on  one  of  his  hunting  or  exploration 
^^;rips  to  the  high  country  that  Tharp  discovered 
"'3iant  Forest  in  1858.  For  a  number  of  years 
•^'le  made  his  summer  home  there,  living  in  a 
'hollow  sequoia  log  which  he  fitted  with  windows 
hnd  doors.  The  Forest  figures  in  the  next 
'^ew  years  as  the  headquarters  for  but  one  or 
^':wo  solitary  woodsmen.  A.  Ever  ton,  a  trapper, 
Mved  for  five  winters  in  the  "House  Tree"  and 

Zahoon,  Palmer,  Blossom,  and  others  were 
^  )ccasional  visitors.  Another  hunter  and  trapper, 
'fames  Wolverton,  lived  at  Log  Meadow  in  a 
'jecond  Nature-made  sequoia  cabin  and  it  is 
':laimed  that  he  discovered  the  General  Sherman 
iTree  on  August  7,  1879  and  named  it  after  his 
ibommandant  of  the  Civil  War.     Giant  Forest 

kras  named  by  John  Muir,  probably  in  the  80's. 

THE  MINERAL  KING  MINES 

In  the  early  70's  great  excitement  was  again 
'stirred  up  by  the  discovery  of  gold-  and  silver- 
bearing  mineral  near  the  source  of  the  East 
t'ork  of  the  Kaweah.  Operations  were  started 
at  the  Mineral  King,  White  Chief,  and  other 
mines,  and  a  town  of  about  500,  called  Beulah, 
bprang  up.  A  road  was  built  from  Three  Rivers 
'at  a  cost  of  over  $100,000,  but  the  decline  started 
in  1879  and  the  mines,  having  proved  un- 
productive, were  abandoned. 
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The  next  decade  was  one  of  gradual  develo] 
ment  in  the  foothills  and  of  the  partial  real 
zation  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  that  the  fores 
of  the  mountains  had  a  value  and  would  son: 
day  be  exploited. 

THE  KAWEAH  COLONY 

Closely  linked  with  the  history  of  the  Giar 
Forest  is   that  of  the   Kaweah    Colony  whic 
was    organized    by    promoters    mainly    for    t? 
purpose  of  acquiring  title  to  that  splendid  bod 
of    timber.     Two    residents   of   Tulare    Countf 
who  had  become  acquainted  with  that  area  an 
a   friend   in   San    Francisco   planned    to   secui 
possession   of  it.     They   induced   a   number  ( 
people  from  San  Francisco  who,  like  themselve; 
had  belonged  to  co-operative  associations,  an| 
a  few  local  residents,  to  visit  the  Forest  for  th  J 
purpose  of  applying  to  enter  the  land  under  th  ^ 
Timber  and  Stone  law.     On  four  dates  in  Octobei  f 
1885,  a  total  of  55  persons  filed  in  the  U.  5 
Land    Office    at    Visalia    ''Sworn   Statements 
under  that  law  by  which  they  were  each  pei 
mitted  to  initiate  claims  to  160  acres  of  lane 
Under    the    regulations    it    was    necessary   t 
publish   for  sixty  days  notices  of  intention   t 
enter   the   land   and    thereafter   on   a   specifiec 
date   present   evidence,    supported    by    that   c 
two  witnesses  in  each  case,  that  the  land  wa 
of  more  value  for  its  timber  or  stone  than  fo 
any  other  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pa; 
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'f 

Ijie  purchase  price  of  $2.50  per  acre,  or  $400  for 

j^ich  quarter-section.  It  was  only  by  the  pre- 
mutation of  acceptable  proof  and  payment  of  the 
urchase  price  that  a  vested  interest  in  the 
md  could  be  acquired. 

Fourteen  of  those  presenting  Sworn  State- 
ly lents  were  not  citizens  of  the  United  States 
,nd  each  filed  a  declaration  of  intention  to 
^ecome  a  citizen  in  order  to  initiate  a  claim; 
Lud  seven  of  them  gave  the  same  address,  No. 
17  Broadway,  San  Francisco.  It  was  stated 
jy  one  of  the  number  that  not  more  than  six 
f  those  coming  from  San  Francisco  had  suffi- 
lent  funds  to  pay  for  the  land. 

Because    of    the     large     number     of     aliens, 

^he  number  giving  a  single  address  on  the  San 

rancisco  water  front,   and   for  other  reasons, 

did  not  appear  to  J.  D.  Hyde,  Register  of 
he  Land  Office,  that  the  applications  were 
pade  in  good  faith,  and  he  so  reported  to 
Vashington. 

On  returning  from  the  Forest  and  before 
presenting  their  Sworn  Statements  at  the  Land 
)ffice,  those  who  were  ''induced"  to  come  from 
Jan  Francisco  and  elsewhere,  were  given  slips 
^f  paper  at  a  certain  tailor  shop  in  Visalia, 
fti  which  was  written  the  description  of  the 
and  he  was  to  apply  for.  At  the  same  time 
:ach  one  signed  an  agreement  to  devote  fifty 
)er  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  timber 
or  socialistic  propaganda. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  on  whic 
appHcations  were  filed  in  the  Land  Office,  th 
Tulare  Valley  and  Giant  Forest  Railroad  Con 
pany  was  organized  and  in  the  succeedir 
weeks  various  methods  of  perfecting  a  timbe 
pool  were  discussed.  It  was  proposed  t 
mortgage  the  land  after  paying  for  it  at  th 
Land  Office  and  with  the  money  thus  procure 
pay  for  the  lands  of  later  applicants;  all  c 
which  was  contrary   to  law. 

During  the  period  of  publication  the  Corr 
missioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  suspende 
the   land    from   entry   pending   investigation. 

When  the  applicants  appeared  to  offer  proc 
the  same  was  not  accepted  and  the  purchas 
price  tendered  for  each  tract  was  refused. 

In  August  the  following  year  the  timber  poc 
scheme  broke  up  and  the  Kaweah  Co-operativ 
Commonwealth  Colony  was  organized.  Forty 
two  of  the  applicants  for  timber  land  becam 
members  of  the  colony.  Extensive  plans  wer 
projected.  A  sawmill  in  the  mountains  wa 
to  cut  pine  and  fir  timber  which  would  be  haule< 
out  over  a  community-built  road  and  later 
railroad.  Marble  Mountain  was  to  yield  th 
finest  quality  of  marble  for  the  market  and  fo 
the  buildings  of  the  town  of  ''Avalon"  whici 
would  stand  in  the  midst  of  orchards  and  vine 
yards  at  the  mouth  of  Cactus  Creek.  School  I 
were  planned — and  a  magazine — and  a  uniir 
versity. 
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The  road  to  Giant  Forest  was  started  in  1886 
id  completed  as  far  as  Colony  Mill  in  1890. 

small  sawmill  was  there  installed  and  cutting 
igan  on  John  Zobrist's  claim.     During  most 

the  time  that  the  road  was  under  construction 
e  main  townsite  was  at  ''Advance"  in  the 
nyon  of  the  North  Fork  about  four  miles 
ilow  the  present  park  entrance.  Since  lumber 
as  more  expensive  than  canvas,  the  "city" 
IS  made  up  largely  of  tents  and  cloth  shelters 
id  was  known  to  the  neighbors  of  Three  Rivers 

''Ragtown."  In  1891  a  tract  of  land  about 
mile  below  the  present  Kaweah  Post  Office 
IS  leased  and  the  town  of  Kaweah,  which  at 
le  time  numbered  about  three  hundred  in- 
ibitants,  was  founded.  The  proposed  mag- 
ine  became  a  reality,  for  someone  turned  in 
printing  press  and  soon  the  subscriptions  to 
The  Kaweah  Commonwealth"  were  numbered 

the  hundreds. 

But  the  activities  of  the  colonists  were  beset 
fth  difficulties.  The  Colony  had  never  held 
:le  to  any  land  in  Giant  Forest  and  when, 

1890,  Congress  passed  an  act  creating  Sequoia 
ational  Park  all  possibility  of  obtaining  owner- 
ip  of  that  wonderful  timberland  was  pre- 
bded.  The  commonwealth  next  leased  Atwell 
ill  which  stood  on  private  land  within  the 
irk  in  the  canyon  of  the  East  Fork  and  cutting 
derations  were  again  started.  Soon  dissension 
ose   over   alleged   misappropriation   of   funds 
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and  the  community  was  split  into  two  factioi 
Gradually  the  failure  of  the  hopes  and  ideals 
the  colonists  was  realized  and  one  by  one 
members  moved  away,  most  of  them  impov' 
ished  and  embittered  against  the  men  a; 
institutions  which  seemed  to  have  conspir 
against  them. 

CREATION  OF  SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK 
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The  creation  of  Sequoia  National  Park 
an  example  of  what  a  few  enthusiastic  pub 
spirited  men  may  accomplish  by  persistent  effoi 
In  1885,  following  the  attempts  of  the  Kawe; 
Colonists  to  obtain  ownership  of  timber  claii 
in  Giant  Forest,  eighteen  townships  of  land 
the  mountains  had  been  suspended  from  ent 
by  Commissioner  Sparks  of  the  General  La: 
Office.  On  May  31,  1890,  the  Secretary  of  t 
Interior  released  one  of  these  townships.  T( 
egraphic  notice  was  sent  to  interested  parti 
even  before  the  news  arrived  officially  and  |a 
in  the  next  six  weeks'  scramble  for  land  25 
acres  were  located. 

Lumbermen  now  sought  to  have  restrictio  fie 
removed  from  another  fine  block  of  timber, 
region  containing  even  more  giant  sequoifn 
than  the  first.  John  Tuohy  of  Tulare,  F. 
Walker  of  Hanford,  George  W.  Stewart,  th 
editor  of  the  Visalia  Delta,  and  Tipton  Lindse 
formerly  receiver  of  the  U.  S.  Land  Office,  no 
started  the  fight  to  save  the  Big  Trees.     As 
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'^sult  of  their  correspondence  and  the  editorials 
|liich  appeared  in  the  Visalia  Delta,  the  New 
'ork  Times,  the  New  York  Post,  the  Century 
^  agazine,  and  other  journals,  the  lands  in 
^Uestion  were  witheld  from  entry  and  the 
■^'quoias  were  saved  for  the  time  being. 
On  July  28,  1890,  General  Vandeveer  intro- 
iced  a  bill  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress  setting 
ide  one  township  and  a  few  odd  sections  in  the 
'  uth  part  of  what  is  now  Sequoia  National 
^Urk.  Dr.  Gustav  Eisen  secured  the  enthusi- 
)i'tic  interest  of  the  California  Academy  of 
'^iences  and,  with  what  other  influence  was 
in  ought  to  bear  by  the  originators  of  the  park 
>a  the  measure  passed  through  both  House 
tid  Senate.  On  September  9th,  1890,  the 
i^btieth  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  the 
tl'ate  to  the  Union,  the  news  was  received  with 
i(y  in  California, 

tiThe  new  reserve  was  christened  * 'Sequoia 
^tional  Park"  by  Secretary  Noble  on  Sep- 
Smber  26,  1890.  A  few  days  later,  by  a  section 
the  bill  creating  Yosemite  National  Park, 
ofe  boundaries  were  enlarged  to  include  the 
,  v^en  townships  now  in  the  Park  and  General 
)ifant  National  Park,  four  square  miles  in  area, 
IS  created. 

h(  j  THE  MILITARY  REGIME 

%bout  the  first  of  May,  1891,  a  troop  of  U.  S. 
ic  ivalry  marched  from  the  Presidio  of  San 
s  ancisco    to    the    newly    created    park.     The 
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problems  confronting  the  commandant,  Capta 
Dorst,  whose  position  made  him  also  the  fir 
Acting  Superintendent  of  Sequoia  and  Gener 
Grant  National  Parks,  were  formidable.     Shee 
men  who  for  many  years  past  had  driven  the 
herds  over  the  high  mountain  meadows,  strippii 
the  public  domain  of  every  green  blade  of  gras 
were  extremely  reluctant  now  to  give  up  thd^ 
fancied    ''privilege''   at   the  invitation   of   Co  h 
gress.     No  penalties  had  been  provided  for  tl 
infraction  of  rules,  and  the  sheepmen  expects 
only  to  have  their  herds  driven  from  the  Pa; 
every     time    they    were    discovered,     Capta 
Dorst,  however,  adopted  the  ingenious  schen 
of  scattering  the  sheep  and  driving  them  fro 
the  Park  at  different  places,  then  escorting  tl 
herders  to  the  farthest   boundary   and    settir| 
them  free  without  food  or  horses.     A  few  hea\ 
losses  through   this  vigorously  enforced   polic 
soon    taught    trespassers    to   respect    the   ed 
of  the  military  and  the  control  of  the  grazir" 
menace  was  thereafter  a  simple  matter.     Tl  j 
frequent  patrols  of  the  large  protective  fonji 
soon  reduced  hunting  in  the  Park  to  a  minimur  n 

The  pioneering  of  the  first  few  years  wj 
largely  in  the  nature  of  exploration  for  pract 
cable  natural  routes  from  canyon  to  canyon  an 
from  one  mountain  chain  to  another.  N I 
money  was  available  for  the  building  of  roac 
or  trails  and  the  Old  Colony  Mill  Road  becarr 
practically  impassable.    Captains  Dorst,  Parke 
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")ckett,  and  their  followers  appealed  in  their 
^inual  reports  for  appropriations  but  all  to  no 
rail, 

i{ Co-operation  with  the  State  Fish  and  Game 
emimission  and  with  the  Visalia  Sportsmen^s 
nub  resulted  in  the  stocking  of  many  of  the 
srk  streams  with  trout  and  by  1896  super> 
eendents  were  able  to  report  good  fishing  and 
It  increase  of  game. 

[Just  as  Park  administration  was  becoming 
e-ndardized  and  the  troopers  were  becoming 
i)re  efficient  the  Spanish  American  War  was 
ii:lared  and  a  few  civilians  were  engaged  to 
11  ce  the  place  of  the  soldiers  who  normally 
)i)tected  the  Park  from  May  to  October. 
Iicre  was  immediately  a  rush  of  poachers 
njd  a  slaughter  of  deer.  Sheep  roamed  at  will 
■^  the  Park  and  a  destructive  fire  in  Giant 
cjrest  threatened  some  of  the  finest  sequoias. 
(ie  First  Utah  Volunteer  Company  spent  a 
^>nth  ''guarding'*  the  reserve  but  were  accused 
lii  killing  even  more  game  than  the  civilians. 
c;  1899  a  detachment  of  a  battery  of  artillery 
jder  Lieutenant  Henry  B.  Clark  again  started 
^d  enforcememt  of  rules  and  in  November  of 
l^t  year  the  Park  was  committed  for  the  winter 
K!  the  charge  of  a  newly  appointed  ''Forest 
(Uger.'* 

[The  real  development  of  the  Park  began  in 
pO  with  an  appropriation  of  $10,000.  A  like 
ount    was    made    available    each    year,    the 
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greater  part  being  spent  for  the  repair  of  tl . 
Old  Colony  Mill  Road  and  its  extension  towa 
Giant  Forest.     The  Forest  was  finally  reach< 
in  the  latter  part  of  1903  and  a  transportatic 
system  operated  by  Broder  and  Hopping  broug" ' 
in  an  ever  increasing  number  of  visitors. 

The  next  decade  was  one  of  gradual  develo 
ment,  a  few  permanent  improvements  beii 
made  each  year  with  the  very  limited  amount 
money  available.  The  acting  superintender 
realized  the  futility  of  guarding  the  Park  for  a  fe 
months  each  year  and  then  leaving  it  unprotecte 
so  two  permanent  rangers — and  later  three 
were  appointed.  Entire  administration  of  Ge 
eral  Grant  National  Park  was  placed  in  t 
hands  of  one  ranger  and  the  military  outpc 
there    was    discontinued. 

THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

In  1914  a  civilian  organization  consisting 
a  superintendent,  three  permanent  rangei 
and  eight  summer  rangers  was  formed  to  i 
place  the  military  force  which  had  hither 
been  used.  The  formation  of  the  National  Pa 
Service  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1915  provide 
the  frame-work  for  the  efficient  organizati( 
which  has  since  grown  up.  Since  the  time  of  t 
troopers  the  Park  has  made  a  steady  advan 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Superintende 
Walter  Fry  who,  in  recognition  of  his  lo: 
public  service,  was  appointed  in  1920  as  Uniti 
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tates  Commissioner  for  Sequoia  and  General 
rrant  National  Parks.  The  place  left  by  Judge 
ry  is  now  filled  by  a  capable  leader  of  men, 
blonel  John  R.  White,  whose  service  in  many 
arts  of  the  world  fits  him  exceptionally  well  for 
le  great  task  of  carrying  the  Park  through  its 
eriod  of  maximum  development. 


THE  GIANT  SEQUOIA 


The  story  of  the  life  and  characteristics  of  t 
big  tree  are  charmingly  told  by  John  Muir 
his  Mountains  of  California  and  by  Dr.  Wi    r 
Linn  Jepson  in  his  chapter  ''The  Giant  Sequoi 
in   the    Handbook   of    Yosemite    National   Pa 
The  former  description  is  reprinted  in  the  c 
cular  of  general  information  regarding  Sequc 
National    Park    {Rules    and    Regulations,    t 
quoia  and  General  Grant  National  Parks)  whi 
may  be  obtained  free  at  the  office  of  the  N 
tional    Park   Service   in    Giant    Forest.     Mai 
points  of  surpassing  interest,  however,  are  oftr 
overlooked  when  one  stands  speechless  benea 
one  of  these  forest  giants;  a  few  of  the  mo 
important   facts   are  outlined   in   the   foUowii 
paragraphs. 

The  bigtree  is  without  doubt  the  oldest  ar 
largest  living   thing  on   our   planet  but   unfo 
tunately  both  its  age  and  its  size  have  often  be(  ^ 
exaggerated    in    enthusiastic    descriptions    ar  ^ 
rhapsodies.     The  oldest  tree  of  which  we  ha>  ^ 
definite  record  was  cut  in  the  Converse  Basi;  ^ 
An    accurate    ring    count    by    Dr.    Willis    Lin 
Jepson  fixed  its  age  at  3,148  years. 

The  bigtree  and  its  close  relative,  the  coa: '' 
redwood,  are  often  spoken  of  as  being  exceeding!  li 
old  racially  and  the  last  survivors  of  a  ver  i 
ancient  type  of  plant  life.  As  a  matter  of  fac  i 
the  morphology  of  their  structure  shows  thei  t 
lo  be  descended  from  the  Pine  Family   (pine. 
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rs,    spruces,    and    hemlocks)    and    a   study    of 
)ssils  reveals  them  first  during  the  miocene  age 
the  Tertiary  period  when  the  coniferous  flora 
ad  already  long  been  developed.     Six  species 
sequoia  were  widely  scattered  throughout  the 
3rthern  hemisphere  but  these  all  became  ex- 
nct— supposedly    during    the    glacial    ages^- 
ccepting  the  two  California  species. 
Of  the  twenty-six  groves  of  Sequoia  gigantea 
■)r  S.   washingtonia)   which  occur  at  wide  in- 
irvals  on  the  western  slope  of  the  wSierra  Nev- 
ada the  Giant  Forest  is  the  largest  and  con- 
(eiins  many  of  the  most  magnificent  specimens, 
al'he  estimate  of  a  million  trees,  five  thousand  of 
hich  are  over  ten  feet  in  diameter,  appears  to 
e  much  too  high,  however,  even  for  this  magni- 
cent  grove  covering  an  area  some  four  miles 
i^ijuare. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  where  diameters 

,gbd  circumferences  are  given   they  have  been 

j^aken   at   the  ground   unless  otherwise  stated. 

^^n   account   of   the   buttressed   bases   of   most 

liCees,  the  diameters  at  ten  or  twelve  feet  are 

enerally    but    three-quarters    of    that    at    the 

round.     Above    the    root    swellings,    however, 

lifie  trunks  show  remarkably  little  taper,  rising 

Ip     their    crowns     like    fluted     columns.     The 

iiaximum   recorded   height   of   a   Giant   Forest 

^quoia  is  319  feet  but  most  trees  have  ragged 

p  broken  tops  culminating  125  to  225  feet  above 

le  ground* 
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The  size  of  a  tree  and  rate  of  growth  deper 
largely  upon  the  amount  of  light  which  it 
ceives  and  upon  the  moisture  in  the  soil.     T 
diameter  is  therefore  of  little  or  no  value 
determining  age.     The  general  appearance, 
though  a  better  indicator  of  longevity,  is  greai  j;e 
influenced  by  varying  conditions  of  storm,  wir 
disease,  or  under-nutrition. 

Standing  head  and  shoulders  above  its  oth 
forest  neighbors,  the  giant  sequoia  becomes  a  ma 
for  Jove's  thunderbolts  and  almost  every  matii  li 
specimen  has  at  one  time  or  another  been  struc  r 
Never  since  they  have  been  known,  howev(|' 
has  one  of  these  trees  been  killed  by  lightniijj^ 
although  their  associates,  the  pines  and  firs,  oftiji 
succumb  after  one  such  stroke.  1 

"Stag  tops''  or  ''spike  tops"  will  be  observ( 
in  many  of  the  mature  sequoias.     This  may  \\ 
caused  by  lightning,  and  Jepson  suggests  th, 
it  may  be  due  to  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  foe 
supply  or  to  several  seasons  of  deficient  rainfa 

Lastly,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  giai 
sequoia  is  not  dying  out  nor  doomed  to  e: 
tinction.  Within  its  limited  range  it  repni 
duces  well  naturally  and  maintains  its  place 
among  other  trees  of  the  forest  family  withoii 
man's  help.  With  its  immunity  from  disease! 
and  insect  enemies  and  its  resistance  to  fire 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  chosen  species  in  its  owv 
habitat  and  if  protected  from  the  saw  and  axe  w^ 
may  reasonably  expect  it  to  thrive  ad  infiTj^ituw 
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Sequoia  National  Park  is  one  of  the  greatest 
hme  sanctuaries  in  California.  Of  its  ex- 
ledingly  rich  animal  fauna  a  few  species  are 
len  by  most  tourists  and  many  others  can  be 
•und  by  the  silent  and  cautious  obvserver. 
(  Of  course  one  cannot  but  enjoy  the  comrade- 
lip  of  the  ever  hungry  vivacious  chipmunks  who 
'e  unbidden  but  welcome  guests  in  most  camps. 

long  forest  trails  we  are  most  liable  to  be 
:olded  by  the  saucy  little  brown  Douglas 
quirrel  or  ''Chickaree"  and  sometimes  a 
:amper  and  the  flourish  of  a  magnificent  bushy 
lil  proclaims  the  Silver  or  Gray  Tree  Squirrel, 
he  Sierra  Nevada  Flying  vSquirrel  is  present  in 
umbers  but  is  seldom  seen  because  of  its 
rictly  nocturnal  habits. 

Of  the  larger  mammals  the  bear  receives  the 
lost  attention.  He  is  a  friendly  chap — the 
[merican  Brown  Bear — ever  hungry  from  the 
ime  he  awakes  gaunt  and  shaggy  from  his  long 
^inter's  sleep  until  with  sleek  fur  and  rolling 
lit  he  meets  the  first  snow  storms  of  fall.  De- 
(3ite  his  taste  for  sweets  which  occasionally 
jrges  him  to  visit  our  camps  when  we  are  absent, 
Iruin  is  a  timid  fellow  and  will  run  at  the  least 
jrovocation.  Even  a  mother  with  cubs  is  not 
angerous    unless    frightened.     The    bear    has 

remarkably  keen  sense  of  smell  and   a   fair 
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sense  of  hearing  but  his  eyesight  is  notoriou; 
poor.  This  latter  fact  has  led  to  many  amusi 
incidents,  Bruin  in  all  cases  being  as  frighten  |ie 
as  the  person  ''almost  attacked''  and  be 
parties  seeking  to  break  speed  records  in  c 
posite  directions.  In  Giant  Forest  bears  m 
be  seen  almost  any  evening  at  dusk  at  the  refi: 
dump  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  corral  « 
the  Sherman  Tree  Road,  a  distance  of  abo 
one  mile  from  the  village.  Grizzlies  were  foui 
in  the  Sierra  in  the  early  days  but  the  speci  e 
has  been  extinct  in  California  for  more  thj 
two  decades. 

Travelers  of  the  trails,  if  they  observe  sharpl 
will  often  see  an  inquisitive  brown  eyed  doe  ( 
a  heavily  antlered  buck  standing  motionle 
waiting  to  see  what  manner  of  intruder  th 
may  be.  Taking  alarm,  these  deer  will  grac 
fully  bound  away  or,  seeming  assured  that  the 
are  safe,  may  resume  grazing  or  nipping  tend( 
buds    from    the   chaparral. 

The  yap  of  a  fox  or  the  barking  howl  of 
coyote  is  occasionally  heard  at  night  and  ofte 
their  tracks  may  be  seen  in  the  dust,  but  othei 
wise  we  should  scarcely  guess  the  existence  c 
these  animals. 

The  California  Mountain  Lion  or  Cougani 
despite  its  predatory  damage  to  deer  and  smai 
game,  is  a  cowardly  brute.  So  wary  are  thes^ 
big  cats  that  most  mountaineers  have  neve 
seen  one  without  its  first  being  tracked  by  dogs 
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le  Wildcat  or  ''lynx  cat"  preys  upon  birds 
id  small  animals  and,  like  its  larger  relative 
e  cougar,  is  seldom  or  never  seen. 
The  Bighorn  Sheep  is  exceedingly  rare  in  the 
irk  but  has  been  reported  during  recent  sum- 
ers  on  the  flanks  of  the  Silliman  Range. 
In  high  mountain  meadows  one  often  hears 
e  shrill  whistle  of  the  Sierra  Marmot  or  Wood- 
uck.  This  largest  member  of  the  Rodent 
imily  may  generally  be  seen  sunning  himself 
side  his  burrow  or  sitting  erect  as  guard  on 
me  conspicuous  lookout  point. 
The  broken  rock  slides  and  talus  slopes  of  the 
nberline  region  are  inhabited  by  a  most 
;eresting  little  rabbit-like  animal,  the  Cony  or 
ka.  During  the  summer  these  industrious 
tie  workers  cut  and  cure  ''hay*'  enough  to 
t  through  the  long  winter  and  when  in- 
rrupted  they  give  a  peculiar  nasal-bleating 
y  of  alarm. 

The  many  other  animals  of  the  Park  are 
lall  and  inconspicuous  and  many  are  strictly 
cturnal  in  their  habits. 


BIRDS 

The  abundant  bird  life  of  Sequoia  Natio 
Park  offers  a  source  of  keen  enjoyment  to  m 
visitors  to  Giant  Forest.  Of  the.  two  hund 
or  more  species  which  make  their  homes  in 
Park  during  at  least  a  portion  of  the  year  1 
a  few  can  here  be  briefly  mentioned. 

As  one  climbs  the  road  to  Giant  Forest 
is  almost  sure  to  be  scolded  before  entering  i 
Park  by  the  audacious  and  unmistakable  Cj 
fornia  Blue  Jay.  A  flash  of  color  and  a  wh 
of  wings  from  a  clump  of  flowers  in  these  lov 
regions  often  reveals  the  presence  of  the  An 
Hummingbird  or  the  Black-chinned  Hummii 
bird.  Other  inhabitants  of  the  oak  parks  a 
chaparral  slopes  are  the  Nuttall  Woodpeck 
Northern  Brown  Towhee,  Hutton  Vireo,  We 
ern  Gnat-catcher,  Bell  Sparrow,  Rufous-crown 
Sparrow,  Pallid  Wren-tit,  Plain  Titmouse,  Ca 
fornia  Thrasher,  and  others. 

Upon  entering  the  pine  belt  we  are  almost  si 
to  find  our  old  friend  the  Western  Robin  f( 
aging  for  insects  in  the  clearings  or  singing  frc 
some  roadside  tree.  A  smaller  associate  of  t 
robin  is  the  black  cowled  Sierra  J  unco.  T 
white  bill,  dark  back  and  wings,  white  belly,  ai 
the  characteristic  of  spreading  the  tail  in  flig 
will  readily  identify  this  little  ground  feede 
The  Crested  or  Blue-fronted  Jay  will  forr 
himself  upon  one's  notice  at  about  the  time  thi 
the  first  robin  is  seen.     A  brilliant  black,  gras 
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d  red  inhabitant  of  the  oaks  is  the  large,  and 
netimes  boisterous,  Red-shafted  FHcker.  The 
hite-headed  Woodpecker,  the  giant  Pileted 
3odpecker  or  ''cock-of- the- woods",  and  the 
Hfornia  Woodpecker  are  some  of  the  dozen 
more  kinds  of  woodpeckers  found  in  the  Park, 
Throughout  the  coniferous  forests  are  many 
scies  of  brilliantly  colored  wood  warblers 
lich  seek  insects  here  in  the  summer  and 
grate  southward  during  the  winter  months. 
Lch  has  a  short  set  of  notes  which  is  repeated 
rsistently  but  which  does  not  compare  in  tone, 
igth,  or  variety  with  those  of  the  other  forest 
igsters.  The  song  of  the  large  and  strikingly 
iored  black,  brown,  and  white  Black-headed 
osbeak  is  so  much  like  that  of  the  robin  that 
3  two  are  sometimes  confused  if  not  seen. 
The  largest  of  the  many  birds  of  prey  found 
the  mountains  is  the  Golden  Eagle  whose 
^at  wing  spread  of  six  or  seven  feet  make  him 
ite  conspicuous  as  he  circles  about  overhead 
idy  to  swoop  down  upon  smaller  birds  or 
imals.  There  are  about  a  dozen  kinds  of 
wks  and  some  two-thirds  that  number  of 
is  to  be  found  within  the  Park.  The  calls 
the  latter  are  quite  distinct  and  when  once 
irned  serve  to  distinguish  them  immediately. 
The  fastest  and  most  daring  of  all  fliers  are 
e  Swifts  which  make  their  homes  in  inacces- 
)le  cliffs  and  high  rock  walls.  Their  outline 
that  of  a  crossbow  while  that  of  their   as- 
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sociate,    the   Violet-green   Swallow,   displays 
straight  margin  at  the  back  of  the  wing. 

Along  Sierra  rivers  and  creeks  one  sometim 
sees  a  chunky  slaty  gray  bird  fly  into  the  foa 
of  a  fall  or  cascade.  This  is  the  Water  Ouj 
or  Dipper  whose  life  story  was  so  charming 
told  by  John  Muir  in  his  book  'The  Mountai  |^ 
of  California." 

In  the  high  mountains  the  Clark  Nutcrack 
often  proves  to  be  a  *'camp  robber."  Althou^ 
a  member  of  the  Crow  Family  he  wears  a  plur 
age  of  light  gray  with  darker  flight  feather 
The  wonderful  song  of  the  Sierra  Hermit  Thru^ 
is  often  heard  in  the  morning  and  evening  in  t\ 
upper  regions  and  early  in  the  summer  one  ma 
be  fortunate  enough  to  hear  the  exquisite  an 
varied    repertoire    of    the    Townsend    Solitair 

The  plainly  pronounced  chick-a-dee-dee  < 
the  Mountain  Chickadee  proclaims  his  pn 
sence  wherever  he  lives  throughout  the  middli 
and  upper  elevations  of  the  Sierra.  One  of  th 
most  pleasing  and  persistent  songsters  of  th 
same  altitudes  is  the  Western  Warbling  Viero 
Even  while  on  the  nest  these  birds  will  sing  hou 
after  hour.  Familiar  to  most  mountaineer 
is  the  Mountain  Bluebird  which  makes  its  horn 
in  a  cavity  of  some  dead  tree  near  timberline 

Many  excellent  field  books  are  available  t 
help  those  interested  in  the  birds  and  the  Gian 
Forest  Region  is  one  of  the  ideal  localities  fo 
the  pursuit  of  such  a  study. 


FISHING 

Vhen  white  men  first  entered  the  mountains 
one  species  of  trout,  the  Rainbow,  was  found, 
'.  that  in  but  few  of  the  streams.  Most 
ers  of  the  Kaweah  region  descend  so  abruptly 

with  so  many  falls  that  Nature  had  thus 
:luded  the  natural  stocking  of  the  entire 
ershed.  In  the  last  few  decades  several 
oies  have  become  established  by  artificial  pro- 
ation  and  the  waters  of  the  region  now  offer 
le  six  or  seven  kinds  of  trout.  Most  abun- 
t  are  the  Rainbow  and  Eastern  Brook  trout; 

Kern  River  Rainbow,  Cut-throat,  and 
h  Leven  are  rather  limited  in  their  dis- 
ution;  and  the  prize  of  all — the  Golden 
ut — is  found  in  but  one  stream  (Dorst 
ek)  in  the  Giant  Forest  region.  This 
er,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  trout  and  one 
:he  gamest  of  fighting  fishes,  was  originally 
id  in  but  one  small  stream  in  the  Kern 
on.  The  writer  cannot  but  appeal  to  the 
["tsman  for  fair  play  in  being  satisfied  with 
than  a  full  limit  catch,  for  this  fine  species 
nld  be  assured  of  a  future  existence. 
-s  is  ever  the  case  in  a  region  which  is  pene- 
:ed  by  automobile  roads  the  streams  in  the 
lediate  vicinity  of  Giant  Forest  are  ex- 
;ively  fished.  Early  in  the  season  fishing 
ood  in  the  Marble  Fork,  Wolverton  Creek, 

in   the   lower   reaches   of  Sherman   Creek, 
a  fev%^  weeks  fishing  on  the  part  of  several 
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hundred  anglers  pitifully  depletes  the  numt 
of  trout.  At  places  more  difficult  of  acc( 
fishing  is  good  throughout  the  season.  Doi 
Creek,  a  day's  hike  northwest  of  the  Fonl^ 
offers  excellent  sport  and  is  stocked  with  Gold 
Trout.  Cactus  Creek,  though  now  made  read 
accessible  by  the  Crystal  Cave  Trail,  flo^  ^ 
through  an  exceedingly  rough  canyon  and 
therefore  not  overfished.  North  of  Marble  Fo 
Camp  are  Silliman  Creek  and  Clover  Creek,  ea 
of  which  offers  good  fishing  except  in  the  vicini 
of  the  main  trail  to  Twin  Lakes  and  Kings  Riv 
Canyon. 

The  Giant  Forest  region,  being  several  mill 
west  of  the  crest,  is  not  rich  in  lakes.     The  mo 
accessible  fishing  lakes  are  Twin  Lakes,  Sillimr 
Lakes,  and  Jennie  Lake  to  the  north  and  Ham 
ton  Lake  under  the  Great  Western  Divide 
the  east.     The  latter  is  reached  by  an  excee 
ingly  rough  trip  partly  afoot  and  because  of  i 
inaccessibility  is  one  of  the  best  fishing  lakes 
the  mountains.     It  must  be  remembered  that 
all  Sierran  lakes  fishing  conditions  are  extreme 
variable   between    different   days   and    betwec 
different    hours    of    the    same   day;    one    m^ 
sometimes  fish  for  an  entire  day  without  gettir 
a  ''strike"  and  on  the  morrow  have  his  limi 
catch  in  less  than  an  hour. 


TREES 

The  magnificent  forests  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
I  composed  of  comparatively  few  kinds  of 
:es,  most  of  them  cone-bearing  evergreens, 
e  abrupt  rise  from  almost  sea  level  to  more  than 
elve  thousand  feet  causes  as  great  a  variety 
climates  in  the  Park  as  one  would  find  in 
veling  from  Mexico  to  Alaska.  Each  of 
^se  climates  has  its  own  flora  and  fauna,  so 
)es  of  plant  life  change  rapidly  as  we  climb 
vards  Giant  Forest. 

\pproaching  the  foothills,  our  road  passes 
ough  park-like  stands  of  valley  oak  which 
:  replaced  at  slightly  higher  elevations  by 
J  blue  oak  and  the  California  black  oak  which 
)ws  well  up  into  the  Park.  Along  the  streams 
the  lower  elevations  are  alders,  several  species 
willow,  Cottonwood,  western  sycamore,  broad- 
f  maple,  and  California  laurel. 
\t  about  5,000  feet  altitude  we  pass  abruptly 

0  the  pine  belt.  Here  the  dominating  trees 
;  the  yellow-barked,  three-needle  western 
low  pine,  the  incense  cedar  with  fibrous 
)wn  bark  and  spray-like  branchlets,  and  the 

1  and  spire-like  white  fir.  Sugar  pines  become 
nerous  a  few  hundred  feet  higher.  The 
dish  brown  bark,  five-needle  bundles,  and 
^e  cones  distinguish  this  species  from  its 
ociates.  Occasionally  a  white  flowering  dog- 
3d  is  found  beneath  the  conifers.     The  great 
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fluted  columns  of  the  Giant  Sequoia  coul 
scarcely  be  confused  with  those  of  any  of  the 
neighbors.  The  younger  specimens  somewhs 
resemble  cedars  in  form  but  have  more  sharpl 
pointed  awl-like  leaves. 

Climbing  above  Giant  Forest  we  soon  fin^ 
the  western  yellow  pine  replaced  by  its  clos 
relative  the  Jeffrey  pine,  and  the  sugar  pine  an( 
sequoia  give  way  to  pure  fir  forests.  The  re( 
fir,  which  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  it 
deeply  fissured  carmine-red  bark,  here  associate 
with  the  western  white  pine,  a  five-needle  pin^ 
with  cones  much  like  those  of  its  relative  th 
sugar  pine  but  smaller.  Great  areas  of  the  up 
lands  are  populated  by  the  little  two-needL 
lodgepole  pine.  Its  purplish  gray  scaly  barl 
becomes  a  familiar  sight  to  all  mountaineers 
The  high  mountain  trails  often  pass  througl 
delightful  groves  of  quaking  aspen,  one  of  th< 
most  charming  of  all  Sierra  trees. 

The  timberline  forests  in  the  region  aboui 
Sequoia  National  Park  are  made  up  of  gnarlec' 
and  dwarfed  foxtail  pines.  The  name  well 
expresses  the  appearance  of  the  branchlets  which! 
are  densely  clothed  with  short  five-needle  leal 
clusters.  i 

Of  the  many  popular  books  on  California 
trees  the  best  and  most  useful  is  Willis  Linr 
Jepson's  ''Trees  of  California.'' 


FLOWERS 

le  many  fine  wildflower  gardens  of  Giant 
st  are  one  of  its  most  attractive  features, 
nt  twelve  hundred  flowering  species  are 
vn  from  the  Park  and  many  of  these  occur 
reat  abundance  in  upland  meadows  and 
t  glades.  It  is  practically  impossible  to 
t  from  this  great  number  of  flowers  the  ones 
are  most  likely  to  be  found  by  tourists, 
hese  vary  with  the  altitude,  the  growing 
and  the  season  of  the  year, 
le  one  plant  which  stands  out  from  all  the 
ind  which  excites  the  most  popular  curiosity 
s  snow  plant.  Its  asparagus-like  blood  red 
s  appear  in  spring  shortly  after  the  melting 
e  winter  snow.     The  Snow  Plant  has  never 

known  to  grow  up  through  the  snow, 
ugh  a  light  snowfall  in  spring  may  have 

it  so  appear  to  the  person  who  named  it. 

the  plant  has  no  green  chlorophyll  with 

to  manufacture  its  own  food  it  must  use 
already  prepared  nourishment  which  it 
in  the  dead  and  decaying  vegetable  matter 
ith    the    ground.     This    rare    and    unique 

is  fully  protected  by  the  National  Park 
ce  and  a  few  heavy  fines  have  taught 
r-vandals  that  the  species  is  afforded  some 
1  its  fight  against  extinction, 
e  semi-tropical  foothill  slopes  are  dotted 
ly  spring  w^ith  the  great  white  flower  masses 
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of  the  Yucca  or  Spanish  Bayonet  and  the  bri 
slopes  of  **chaparrar'  are  then  one  mass 
fragrant  white  and  blue  bloom  of  the  ma 
species  of  Ceanothus.  Especially  prominent 
all  altitudes  are  the  numerous  kinds  of  Lupir 
and  the  other  flowers  to  be  found  are  innuii| 
erable. 

Judge  Walter  Fry  who  has  made  a  lifetii 
study  of  the  flowers  and  trees  of  the  region 
probably  the  greatest  living  authority  on  ti 
flora  of  the  Park. 


Roads  and  Trails 

of  the 

Giant  Forest 
Region 


THE  ROUTE  TO  GIANT  FORES' 
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Giant    Forest    Is    the    destination   for  alrrn 
every   visitor   to   Sequoia    National    Park   a 
indeed,  a  more  charming  dimax  to  such  a  ] 
grimage  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  length  a 
breadth  of  the  great  Sierra  Nevada.     There 
at  present  but  one  road  to  this  administrat 
and  recreational  center  of  the  Park — that  fn 
Lemon   Cove  and   Three   Rivers.     One   shoi 
by  no  means  expect  an  easy  drive  for  it  mi 
be  remembered  that  the  roads  built  for  the  ea 
day  stage  coaches  are  far  from  being  mod^s 
highways.     With  reasonable  care,  however, 
difficulty  should   be  encountered   even   on   til 
steeper    grades;    thousands    of    machines    hal 
safely  entered  each  season,  many  of  them  driv 
by  women. 

From  Visalia,  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valleyj, 
concrete  highway  bears  eastward  toward  Sequr 
National  Park  passing  close  to  the  town 
Exeter  which  is  on  the  main  thoroughfare  fro 
the  south.  For  18  miles  it  leads  through  citri 
groves,  orchards,  and  grainfields  to  Lemc 
Cove  at  the  edge  of  the  foothills.  This  litt 
community  has  grown  up  amid  orange,  lemo 
and  fig  orchards  and  vineyards  at  the  formi 
terminus  of  the  Visalia  Electric  Railroad — tl 
point  of  departure  for  the  Giant  Forest  stagJ 
About  1>^  mi.  beyond  Lemon  Cove  a  road  to  t^ 
left  crosses  the  Kaweah  River  and  leads  to  Gel 
eral  Grant  National  Park  (43  mi.)  via  Woodlal 
and  Badger.  Our  route  now  follows  up  tt 
Kaweah  River  and,  shortly  after  crossing  i 
south  fork,  enters  the  picturesque  little  village  ( 
Three  Rivers.     The  two  stores  and  hotel  off( 
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the  last  opportunity  to  purchase  supplies  and  th 
last  accommodations  until  the  Park  is  entere 
except  for  a  gasoline  station   2   miles  farthei 

The  paved  highway  terminates  about  1  mi 
above  Three  Rivers.     We  here  cross  the  rivei 
but  another  road  continues  up  the  canyon  o 
the  Middle  Fork  to  Hospital  Rock,  a  famouij 
old  Indian  camp  in  the  Kaweah  Canyon  severa 
thousand  feet  below  the  plateau  of  Giant  Forest 
A  branch  road  to  the  right  at  Hammond,  4  mi 
distant,    leads    across    Sequoia    National    Pari] 
via  the  East  Fork  to  Mineral  King,  formerh 
a  mining  camp  and  now  a  summer  settlemen 
picturesquely  set  in  a  deep  amphitheater  juss 
under  the  Great  Western  Divide. 

After   turning   to    the   left   and   crossing   thd 
Kaweah  River  we  parallel  its  north  fork,  soor 
passing    through    Kaweah,    the    w^inter    head 
quarters    of    the    Superintendent    of    Sequoij 
National  Park.     Gasoline  and  oil  are  obtainable^ 
at  a  service  station.     From  here  on  radiators 
should  be  filled  at  every  opportunity.     Crossing: 
to  the  east  bank  of  the  North   Fork  we  no^\ 
ascend     ''Five-mile    Grade"    which    has    beer 
considerably  improved  during  the  past  season 
Eight  miles  above   Kaweah   the  park   line   i^ 
crossed   and   our   road   veers   to   the  eastward 
Cactus   Creek  drains   the   canyon   to   our   left. 
The  roads  within  the  Park  are  generally  in  much 
better  condition  than  those  of  the  lower  regions. 

Water  is  available  at  Watson  Spring,  >^  mii 
inside  the  Park  (emergency  camp  only),  and 
%  mi.  farther  at  Rocky  Gulch  (emergency 
camp  only).  At  this  latter  point  a  spring  will 
be  found  below  the  road.  There  now  follows 
a    2-mile   climb   to   Maple   Creek,    a   possible- 
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ip  site  for  one  small  party.  During  the  latter 
t  of  the  season  this  watercourse  sometimes 
Iry.  Another  2}^  mi.  takes  us  to  Cedar 
ek  Ranger  Station  where  all  persons  are 
lired  to  register  and  automobile  permits 
50)  are  issued.  Gasoline,  oil,  and  water 
here  obtainable  and  light  lunches  are  served, 
ce  is  provided  by  the  National  Park  Service 
a  few  transient  camps. 

.  steep  3-mile  grade  now  leads  to  the  summit 
he  ridge  between  Cactus  Creek  Canyon  at 
left  and  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Kaweah 
er  to  the  southward.  At  the  crest  we  are 
ted  to  our  first  view  of  the  Kaweah  Canyon 
ked  on  the  north  by  Moro  Rock  and  on  the 
th  by  the  Castle  Rocks,  with  the  rugged 
^s  of  the  Great  Western  Divide  far  in  the 
ance.  From  this  point  the  old  Colony  Mill 
1  descends  steeply  via  Elk  Creek  into  the 
^on  of  the  Middle  Fork, 
he  following  mile  is  the  last  sustained  steep 
lb  on  the  road.  Close  to  the  summit  is  a 
ndid  outlook  point  near  the  Colony  Mill 
iger  Station  (telephone  connections  with 
tit  Forest).  Water  is  piped  to  several  good 
p  sites  in  the  vicinity  and  many  parties 
p  here  especially  to  see  the  sunrise  over  the 
at  Western  Divide.  This  is  even  more 
ressive  when  viewed  from  Admiration 
it  which  is  reached  by  a  1-hour  side  trip, 
trail  leaves  the  road  ^  mi.  east  of  the  ranger 
ion  and  descends  %  mi.  along  a  knife-edge 
e.  At  Admiration  Point,  its  terminus,  is 
500-foot  precipice.  At  one  side  one  looks 
n  upon  Marble  Falls  and  at  the  other  the 
ble  Fork  Canyon  leads  straight  southward 
the  Kaweah. 
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At  Colony  Mill  an  old  trail  leaves  the  up 
side  of  the  road,  joining  the  Black  Oak  T; 
in  2}i  mi.  (see  page  92).  Beyond  Colony  ]\ 
Ranger  Station  our  road  traverses  dense  fon 
of  pine,  fir,  and  cedar  for  the  rest  of  the  distar 
of  Giant  Forest.  The  two  branches  of  the  Bh 
Oak  Trail  (Trail  Trip  11,  page  92)  lead  off  fr 
the  left  of  our  road  at  points  about  yi  mi.  ap 
and,  joining  shortly,  continue  to  Muir  Gr< 
(13>^  mi).  About  2}i  mi.  beyond  the  farth 
of  these  two  trails  is  the  Marble  Fork  of 
Kaweah  River.  As  we  approach  the  bridge, 
trail  to  Halstead  Meadow  and  Colony  Mead 
(Trail  Trip  12,  page  97)  takes  off  to  the  left  a 
bears  northward.  There  are  good  camp  si 
on  both  sides  of  the  stream  and  fishing  is  g( 
early  in  the  season.  Giant  Forest  is  4^ 
distant  by  road  or  3  mi.  by  the  trail  which  tu: 
to  the  left  just  beyond   the  bridge. 

Another  \yi  mi.  now  takes  us  to  the  ''Sm 
Grade,''  an  uncompleted  road  which  enters  o 
from  the  right  and  leads  for  about  1  mi.  tow; 
the  Kaweah  Canyon,  being  continued  in 
Hospital  Rock  Trail  (Trail  Trip  18,  page  12 
Near  the  junction  with  the  main  road  is 
small  stream  and  a  good  camp  site,  the  ei 
while  headquarters  of  a  troop  of  U.  S.  Cava 
which  guarded  the  park  prior  to  1914. 

A  half  mile  more  takes  us  to  Buena  Vh 
Point  where  the  Hospital  Rock  Trail  (Ti 
Trip  18,  page  126)  branches  to  the  right.  A  1 
mile  climb  takes  us  to  the  summit  of  the  re 
where  the  Moro  Rock  Road  (see  page 
branches  to  the  right  and  from  here  a  sh 
descent  leads  through  a  magnificent  grc 
of  Sequoias  to  Giant  Forest  Village.  Th 
is  here  the  post  office  of  Giant  Forest,  a  g( 
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al  store,  meat  market,  studios,  etc.  A  good 
)teI-lodge  is  maintained  by  the  Kings  River 
arks  Company.  Camp  sites  are  assigned  free 
r  the  National  Park  Service  and  equipment 
r  permanent  or  trail  camps  may  be  rented 
Dm  the  Housekeeping  Department  of  the 
)dge. 


WHAT  TO  SEE  AT  GIANT  FORES] 

Too   much   stress   cannot  be   laid   upon   t| 
planning  of  one's  vacation  whether  at  Gia 
Forest   or   elsewhere.     It   is   greatly   to   be   i 
gretted  that  the  lack  of  available  informati( 
in  the  past  has  led  campers  to  overlook  mai 
hidden    sequoias   and    surprising   points   of   ii 
terest  almost  within  the  glow  of  their  campfirte 
In   Giant   Forest   the  automobile   has   not  y. 
invaded  Nature's  favorite  wild  flower  gardens- 
woodland   glades  with   here   and   there   a   pai 
riarch    sequoia — and    these    are    all    the    mo  i 
charming  when   one   seeks   them   by   followiir 
the  good  forest  trails  of  the  region. 

Leave  your  machine  in  camp!  In  the  fco 
lowing  section  of  this  volume  all  of  the  trail 
are  described  in  detail  and  the  brief  outlirn 
here  presented  will  help  to  assign  to  each  trii 
its  proper  importance. 

General  Sherman,  the  world's  largest  tree, 
of  course  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  Fores 
The  round  trip  from  the  village  is  a  leisure! 
two-hour  walk  by  road  or  trail  or  a  few  minut( 
ride  via  Sherman   Road. 

Two  favorite  after-dinner  walks  are  those  t 
Beetle  Rock  and  Sunset  Rock  which  are  bes 
visited  during  the  sunset  hours. 

There  are  several  half  day  or  full  day  cii 
cuits  within  Giant  Forest.  The  most  spectac 
ular  of  these  is  the  half  day  excursion  to  Mor 
Rock,  a  great  monolith  of  granite  at  the  rim  c 
the  Kaweah  Canyon;  the  base  is  reached  b 
both  road  and  trail  and  a  stairway  leads  to  th 
summit  which  is  the  best  lookout  point  in  th 
region.  Other  view  points  on  the  canyon  rii 
are  visited  during  the  same  trip. 
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Less  spectacular,  but  to  the  lovers  of  trees 
nd  wildflowers  just  as  attractive,  are  the  trails 

0  the  many  meadows  within  the  Forest.  These 
iffer  so  many  points  of  interest  that  two  days 
nay  well  be  allowed  in  one's  itinerary  for  the 
xcursions  to  Circle  Meadow,  Crescent  Meadow, 
nd  Log  Meadow.  If  necessary  they  may  be 
rowded  into  a  longer  one  day  tour,  or,  if 
ne  is  so  time-poor  as  to  have  but  a  day  at  his 
isposal,  the  Moro  Rock  section  can  also  be 
icluded  in  the  day's  hard  hike.  One  should 
eware,  however,  of  trying  to  walk  too  far  in 
ne  day,  for  fatigue  greatly  depreciates  the 
njoyment  of  such  a  trip. 

One  should  by  all  means  plan  to  travel  some 
f  the  longer  trails.  One  of  the  most  popular 
f  these  is  the  trip  to  Alta  Meadow  and  the 
immit  of  Alta  Peak.  It  can  be  taken  in  one 
xenuous  day  by  horseback  with  a  final  scramble 
p  the  mountain  afoot,  but  hikers  should  plan 
)  camp  at  Alta  Meadow,  spending  a  day  and  a 
alf  or  two  days  on  the  trip. 

Rivaling  the  Alta  Trail  in  popularity  is  that 
)  Twin  Lakes  with  the  ascent  of  Mount  Silli- 
lan  as  a  side  trip.  Two  days  should  be  allowed, 
)r  camping  conditions  are  ideal  at  the  lakes 
nd  fishing  is  good  in  Twin  Lakes  and  Silliman 
lakes. 

1  Lying  northwest  of  Giant  Forest  is  a  pictur- 
^que  section  of  the  Park,  a  wonderfully  fine 
bd  easily  accessible  camping  country,  which 
j  comparatively  unknown  and  is  seldom  visited 
\j/  tourists.  A  two  or  three  day  round  trip 
trough  this  country  over  the  Black  Oak  Trail 
^kes  one  to  Muir  Grove,  Dorst  Creek  (famous 
•r  its  Golden  Trout),  Halstead  Meadow,  and 
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Suwanee  River  Grove.     A  delightful  week  might 
be  spent  at  the  many  fine  campsites. 

Of  the  longer  trips,  that  to  Kings  Riv 
Canyon  is  best  known.  No  camping  outfit  ii 
necessary,  for  the  Kings  River  Parks  Compan; 
maintains  a  camp  at  Horse  Corral  Meadows  an 
a  lodge  in  Kings  Canyon.  General  Gran 
Park,  where  there  is  another  comfortable  lodge 
is  17  miles  by  trail  west  of  Horse  Corral  Meadow 
and  may  be  visited  by  adding  two  days  to  one* 
Kings  River  trip  or  by  a  four  day  round  tri] 
from   Giant    Forest. 

The  magnificent  range  of  the  Great  Westen 
Divide  is  as  yet  almost  inaccessible  but  ther 
is  one  especially  fine  five  to  seven  day  trip  whic 
is  best  taken  from  Giant  Forest  as  a  base  camp 
This  excursion  up  Deadman  Canyon  and  ove 
Turtle  (Elizabeth)  Pass  was  the  subject  fa 
Stewart   Edward  White's  book  ''The  Pass."    i 

Giant  Forest  is  one  of  the  most  convenient 
''jumping  off  places"  for  the  start  of  the  three 
weeks  trip  northward  along  the  crest  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  to  Yosemite  via  the  John  Muir 
Trail. 

Eastward  from  Giant  Forest  are  the  Great 
Western  Divide,  Big  Arroyo,  the  Kaweah  Peaks, 
Kern  Canyon,  and  the  Mount  Whitney  region; 
and  to  the  northeastward  are  the  magnificent 
mountains  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Kings 
River  to  tempt  the  mountaineer  to  longer 
camping  excursions  which  cannot  be  described 
in   this   small   volume. 


BEETLE  AND  SUNSET  ROCKS 

it  the  western  edge  of  the  Giant  Forest 
teau  are  two  rounded  granite  outcrops,  the 
kout  points  Beetle  Rock  and  Sunset  Rock. 
:h  offers  a  wide  view  westward  beyond  the 
bered  ridges  which  flank  the  Marble  Fork 
lyon  and  to  the  hot  foothills  and  plains  of 

San  Joaquin  Valley.  On  clear  days  a  sil- 
ette  of  the  Coast  Ranges  can  be  seen  from 
h  and  generally  a  small  portion  of  this  moun- 
L  chain  stands  out  in  relief  just  at  the  moment 

sun  sinks  below  the  horizon.  Each  of  these 
couts  is  reached  by  both  road  and  trail. 
ag  so  close  to  the  village,  they  are  favorite 
Its  from  w^hich  to  view  the  sunset  following 
hort  after  dinner  walk.  Neither  of  these 
cs  offers  a  view  of  the  High  Sierra. 

BEETLE  ROCK 

(^  mile:  10  or  15  minutes  walk) 

rom  Giant  Forest  we  follow^  the  miain  road 
tward  past  the  government  buildings.  Bear- 
to  the  left  and  up  a  grade  we  soon  find  a 
sidiary  road  to  the  right  and  a  similar  turnoft' 
;he  crest.  Either  of  these  lea.ds  to  Beetle 
k  which  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
n  road.  This  section  is  especially  noted 
its  rugged  pines,  many  of  which  have  been 
admirably  pictured  by  the  Giant  Forest 
tographers.  At  the  summit  are  several 
ns  in  the  solid  granite  which  are  supposed 
lave  been  excavated  by  the  aborigines  for 
in  tanning  hides.  The  rock  was  namicd  in 
)  when  a  new  species  of  beetle  was  there 
3vered  by  Ralph  Hopping,  a  government 
►molosiist. 
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SUNSET  ROCK 

(1  mile:  }4  hour  walk) 

From  the  Giant  Forest  Post  Office  we  folll 
the  main  road  past  the  lodge,  turning  to  the  rig  { 
at  Round  Meadow  on  the  General  Sherman  an 
Marble  Fork  Road.  We  skirt  the  westej 
margin  of  the  meadow  and  200  yards  beyond  I 
find  a  turnoff  to  the  left  which  leads  to  Suns  s 
Rock.  In  traversing  this  road  we  encouni  i 
no  steep  grades.  The  road  mounts  through  1 1 
pine  and  fir  forest,  and  terminates  about  1  I 
yards  from  the  rock  which  is  reached  by  a  she  i 
walk. 

For  a  good  portion  of  the  distance  the  ro;  n 
is  paralleled  by  a  trail.  Passing  to  the  es  \ 
and  north  of  the  rock  it  descends  steeply  i  I 
2  mi.  to  the  Marble  Fork  Bridge  on  the  ms  i 
Giant  Forest  Road   (Trail  Trip   10,   page  9:  : 


MORO  ROCK  AND  CRESCENT 
MEADOW  ROAD 
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The  two-mile  trip  from  Giant  Forest  to  Moro 
ck  has  long  been  a  favorite  with  both  hikers 
i  motorists  and  the  recently  constructed 
mch  road  to  the  foot  of  Crescent  Meadow 
V  makes  this  beautiful  section  of  the  Forest 
essible  by  automobile.  It  is  suggested  that 
Ikers  take  the  trail  to  the  Rock  (Trail  Trip  5, 
^e  77)  returning  by  road,  as  in  that  direction 
\  grades  are  easiest.  The  road  is  good,  with 
it  few  steep  pitches. 

^rom  Giant  Forest  we  may  follow  the  Loop 
ad  (see  page  59)  to  its  junction  with  the  Moro 
lad,  thence  turning  to  the  left,  but  the  more 
ect  and  most  used  route  is  via  the  main  road. 
)m  the  village  we  bear  westward  with  Round 
adow  and  the  General  Sherman-Marble 
k  Road  to  our  right.     Shortly  after  passing 
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the  government  buildings  our  road  ascends  at 
incline  to  the  left.  Near  the  crest,  the  Beetl  j 
Rock  Road  (see  page  47)  branches  to  the  righj 
and  shortly  beyond,  the  Moro  Road  veers  to  tl^ 
left.  The  main  road  here  begins  its  long  descei 
westward  to  Lemon  Cove  and  Visalia.  As 
turn  southward  and  follow  around  the  W( 
wooded  hillside  on  easy  grades,  vistas  of  tMf 
foothill  country  now  and  then  open  up  throu^^ 
the  trees  to  the  right. 

The   first   road   entering   ours   from    the   lei 
is  the  Loop  Road  (see  page  59)  which  offers  djij 
alternative  route  on  our  return  trip. 

About  yi  mile  farther  at  the  left  of  the  ro; 
are  The  Three  Graces.     The  turnoff  to  tl 
left  a  few  hundred  feet  beyond  leads  to  a  fall 
sequoia  22  feet  in  diameter  which  was    bio 
down  during  the  winter  of  1916-17.     With  cai 
automobiles  may  be  driven  out   upon   the  1 
from  the  rear  and  photographed  from  the  road 
A  half  mile  beyond  this  fallen  giant  the  newlj 
constructed    road    to    the    Parker    Group    ani 
Crescent  Meadow  branches  to  the  left.     The^lj 
points  will  be  visited  on  our  return  from  Morcj 
At  the  right  of  the  road  near  this  junction  is  ai  f 
interesting  group  of   three   sequoias,    the   Od(  | 
Fellows,    the  bases  of  which   have  grown   to  j 
gether  to  form  a  hollow  much  like  the  Beanj 
Bath  Tub  (see  page  76)  but  larger  and  v/ithou 
water.     About    150  yards   farther   the   trail   t  \ 
Moro   Rock   via   Roosevelt  and   Pinchot   tre( 
takes  off  at  the  left.     This  trail  offers  a  seen 
short    cut    to    hikers.     The    distance    to    Moj^ 
Rock  by  road  is  a  short  ^  mile.     A  third  of 
mile  from  our  destination  the  short  subsidiai  ^ 
trail  to  Moro  Vista,  Hanging  Rock,  and  Valkil 
View  (see  page  55)  turns  off  at  the  right  of  tl  i^ 
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lid.  It  takes  but  a  few  minutes  to  walk  to  all 
tee  points  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  do  so  before 
liting  Moro.  Arriving  at  the  base  of  Moro 
|ck,  we  find  a  large  parking  space  for  machines, 
e  ascent  is  made  via  the  stairway  which  is 
n  directly  before  us.  The  details  of  the 
Tib  and  the  views  from  the  summit  will  be 
md  in  the  following  section. 
Retracing  our  route  for  ^  mi.,  we  turn  to  the 
iward  (right)  toward  Crescent  Meadow  which 
l>^  m.ile  distant.  If  for  any  reason  the  trip 
1st  be  shortened,  one  should  at  least  visit 
le  Parker  Group  which  is  but  a  few  hundred 
•ds  from  the  junction.  This  beautiful  cluster 
large  and  symmetrical  sequoias  was  named 
er  Captain  James  Parker,  Acting  Super- 
endent  of  the  Park  in  1893-94.  A  short 
tance  farther  along  the  road  is  the  site  of  the 
iiers'  camp  which  was  formerly  occupied 
a  troop  of  U.  S.  Cavalry  when  the  Park  was 
ninistered  under  the  military  regime.  At 
3  point  a  trail  to  the  left  (Reverse  of  trail 
p  5)  leads  to  Giant  Poorest  via  The  Broken 
ov/.  We  now  cross  a  small  creek  and  just 
^ond,  find  a  short  branch  road  to  the  right. 
is  soon  dwindles  to  a  trail  which  parallels 
main  road  eastward.  Continuing  toward 
iscent  Meadow  through  a  magnificent  sugar 
e  forest,  we  pause  after  ^4  mile  at  Huckle- 
•ry  Creek.  Here  a  trail  to  Giant  Forest 
Huckleberry  Meadow  (Trail  Trip  1,  page  60) 
v^s  the  road  at  the  left. 
\.t  the  time  of  writing  it  was  the  plan  of  the 
k  Service  to  extend  the  road  about  %  mile 
her  to  a  termination  at  the  banks  of  the 
sk  which  drains  Crescent  Meadow.  PYom 
lower  end  of  this  most  charming  meadow 
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the  Crescent  View  Trail  leads  around  the  w( 
ern  border  and  another  path  follows  arouili 
the  opposite  side.  Just  beyond  the  creek  atji 
bearing  to  the  right  is  the  short  trail  to  Kawe; 
Vista,  an  outlook  point  on  the  rim  of  the  Kawea 
Canyon.  The  trail  turning  to  the  left  lea( 
up  the  meadow,  shortly  branching  to  the  rigl 
to  Log  Meadow  (Trail  Trip  2,  page  65).  Hike 
will  find  the  trails  back  to  the  village  shorti 
and  more  scenic  than  the  road.  In  retracir 
their  former  route  motorists  may  vary  the  tri 
in  the  last  mile  by  turning  to  the  right  on  tl 
Loop  Road.  \ 

MORO  ROCK  AND  THE  ADJACENT 
VIEW  POINTS 

Moro  Rock  is  a  prominent  granite  doi 
jutting  out  from  the  north  rim  of  the  Kaw 
Canyon  at  the  edge  of  the  Giant  Poorest  plateli 
The  view  from  the  summit  is  the  best  obtal 
able  from  any  point  in  the  immediate  vicinl 
of  the  Forest.  The  ascent  is  made  by  way  o( 
wooden  stairway  built  up  the  north  shoulder 
the  rock.  The  climb  up  the  162  steps  is  thrillir 
but  at  no  point  dangerous.  One-third  of  tl 
way  to  the  summit  is  a  good  vantage  poii 
where  the  view  of  the  High  Sierra  at  the  le 
and  the  main  Kaweah  Canyon  on  either  si( 
of  Moro  furnishes  a  striking  panorama, 
flagstaff  marks  the  summit  and  near  it  is  tl 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  bench  mark  whi( 
shows  the  altitude  to  be  6,719  feet.  In  locatii 
prominent  landmarks  the  Aeroplane  View  fro 
tispiece  and  panorama  from  Moro  Rock  w 
be  of  much  assistance.  As  we  face  the  hi^ 
mountains  the  view  takes  in,  starting  from  tl 
northeast,    Mt.    Silliman    (11,188),    Alta    Pe^ 
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(11,211),  Panther  Peak  (9,044),  and  the   Grea 
Western  Divide.     Southeast  across  the  canyo 
are  the  Castle  Rocks.     Westward  the  Kawea 
Canyon  descends  toward  the  San  Joaquin,  anii 
into  it  from  the  north  comes  the  deep  gorge  ^( 
the    Marble    Fork    beyond    Switchback    Peaf 
a   prominent   point   below    us.     On    the   sout|l 
canyon- wall   there  appears   to  be  a  road,   b 
this  is  the  flume  running  to  Power  House  3 
the  Southern  California  Edison  Co.     It  is  e: 
pected   that   the  new  Giant   Forest   Road  wi 
ascend  this  main  fork  of  the  Kaweah  Canyorl 
following  along  the  north  slope  on  easy  grade 
doubling  back  near  Panther  Creek,  and  climbin 
to  the  Giant  Forest  plateau  in  the  vicinity  o 
Crescent  Meadow. 

At  the  canyon  rim  near  Moro  are  severa 
lookout  points,  one  to  the  east  and  three  tr 
the  west,  which  may  be  visited  by  short  sidU 
trails. 

The  trail  to  Moro  Cliff  leads  eastward  froiir 
terminus  of  the  road  and  an  easy  5-minuti 
walk  takes  one  to  the  point  from  which  thi 
great  sweep  of  the  eastern  face  of  Moro  ma] 
be  seen. 

The  three  points  to  the  west  are  about  1. 
minutes  walk  from  the  base  of  the  rock  and  bu 
a  short  distance  off  the  Giant  Forest  Road 
The  trail  turns  to  the  left  about  yi  mi.  from  th 
base  of  the  Rock.  In  100  yds.  we  climb  a  rock] 
mound  about  50  ft.  in  height  to  Moro  Visti 
from  which  is  obtainable  what  is  said  to  be  th 
best  view  of  Moro  Rock.  At  its  left  is  a  distan 
view  of  a  section  of  the  Great  Western  Dividi 
and  across  the  canyon  are  Castle  Rocks.  West 
ward  is  the  lower  Kaweah  Canyon  with  thi 
canyon  of  the  Marble  Fork  joining  it  from  th<i 
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orth.  About  100  yds.  northwestward  along 
le  cliff  Hanging  Rock  can  be  seen. 

Three-quarters  of  the  distance  back  to  the 
)ad,  the  trail  to  Hanging  Rock  branches  to  the 
ift.  The  easy  200-yd.  ascent  takes  us  to  a 
oping  granite  table  at  the  rim  of  the  canyon. 
[anging  Rock  is  a  huge  granite  erratic  prob- 
bly  here  left  stranded  by  an  ancient  glacier. 
t  gives  one  the  impression  of  being  unstable 
nd  of  being  ready  to  vslide  off  at  the  least  pro- 
ocation.  The  view  is  almost  the  same  as  that 
om  Moro  Vista  except  that  a  little  less  of  the 
igh  country  can  be  seen  and  to  the  west  is  a 
ider  sweep  toward  the  foothills. 

A  short  distance  back  along  the  trail  the  path 
3  Valley  View  branches  to  the  left  and  climbs 
bout  150  yds.  Although  somewhat  higher 
lan  the  two  points  previously  visited,  the  view 
Dwards  the  Great  Western  Divide  is  not  quite 
s  expansive,  but  to  the  northeast  toward  Mt. 
illiman  is  a  wide  stretch  previously  invisible, 
rom  the  rocky  extremity  of  this  point  a  trail 
escends  steeply  and  joins  the  Hospital  Rock 
rail  (Trail  Trip  18,  page  126)  at  Deer  Ridge, 
his  trail  is  practically  snowless  during  almost 
he  entire  winter. 
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GIANT  FOREST  TO  GENERAL  SHERMAl 
TREE,  WOLVERTON  CAMP,  AND    i' 
MARBLE  FORK  CAMP 
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General  Sherman,  the  largest  tree  in  existence 
IS  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  Giant  Forest  I 
The  following  road  trip  offers  an  exceedingly 
attractive  half  day  ride  or  full  day  walk  from 
the  village,  the  main  points  of  interest  being 
General  Sherman  Tree,  Wolverton  Camp  and 
Long  Meadow,  and  Marble  Fork  Camp.  The 
road  is  good,  but  mostly  uphill  with  a  few  steepj 
grades. 

From  Giant  Forest  Post  Office  we  follow  the 
main  road  past  the  lodge,  turning  to  the  righi 
at  Round  Meadow.  The  road  follows  arounc 
the  western  border  of  this  little  green  and  20( 
yards  beyond  it  is  joined  from  the  left  by  the 
Sunset  Rock  Road  (see  page  47).  We  no'w 
wind  up  through  the  pine,  fir,  and  sequoia 
forest,  soon  passing  the  corrals  where  twc 
trails  lead  off  to  the  right.  One  of  these  leads 
southeastward  J/2  mile  to  the  village  and  the 
other  climbs  eastward  for  }4  mile  to  join  the 
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ta  Trail  near  the  crossing  of  Circle  Meadow 
'eek.  A  short  distance  beyond  the  corral  a 
rnoff  to  the  left  leads  to  the  refuse  dump 
lere  bears  may  usually  be  seen  at  dusk. 
Just  after  crossing  Sherman  Creek  and  about 
miles  from  Giant  Forest  Village  a  turn  in  the 
ad  reveals  General  Sherman  Tree  about  100 
irds  to  the  left.  It  may  be  reached  by  a  short 
le  road.  General  Sherman  Tree  was  dis- 
vered  by  James  Wolverton,  a  hunter  and 
ipper,  on  August  7,  1879,  at  which  time  he 
,med  it  in  honor  of  General  Sherman  under 
lom  he  had  served  as  captain  during  the  Civil 
ar.  The  socialists  of  the  Kaweah  Colony 
named  the  tree  "Karl  Marnx*'  in  the  eighties, 
it  as  soon  as  the  soldiers  started  their  guard 
the  newly  formed  Sequoia  National  Park 
is  name  seems  to  have  disappeared.  The 
lowing  are  some  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
meral    Sherman    Tree. 

feet 

Greatest  diameter  at  base 36.5 

Average  diameter  at  base 32.7 

Circumference  at  base 102.8 

Diameter  6  feet  above  ground 27.4 

Cir.  6  feet  above  ground 86. 

Diameter  100  feet  above  ground..  17.7 
Height 279.9 

The  J4  n^il^  grade  just  north  of  General 
lerman  Tree  is  the  steepest  between  Lemon 
we  and  Wolverton.  From  the  foot  of  this 
^ep  pitch  a  short-cut  trail  leads  off  to  the  right, 
joining  the  road  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  About 
i  miles  from  Sherman  Tree  our  road  forks, 
e  road   to  the  left  leading  to  Marble  Fork 
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Camp  and  the  one  to  the  right  to  Wolvertc 
Camp  and  Long  Meadow. 

The  road  to  the  right  continues  to  climb  f< 
yi  mile  where  it  passes  a  deserted  constructic 
camp,  and  shortly  afterward  Wolverton  Cain^ 
Grounds  are  seen  to  the  right  near  the  crossirl! 
of  a  branch  creek.  Nearby  is  the  partial 
constructed  dam  of  the  Mt.  Whitney  Powi 
and  Electric  Company  which  was  abandons 
after  $250,000  had  been  expended  on  the  projec 

There  are  many  good  camp  sites  in  the  vicinit; 
The  peak  seen  above  the  trees  to  the  nortl 
eastward  is  the  crest  of  Mount  Silliman.  Fisl 
ing  is  fair  in  Wolverton  Creek  below  the  dai 
site.  From  the  end  of  the  road  a  trail  folloAA 
southward  up  the  western  (right)  margin  ( 
Long  Meadow.  After  crossing  a  ridge  a4 
descending  a  short  distance  on  the  south  slo^i 
it  joins  the  Alta  Trail  at  a  point  about  4>^  miWi 
from  Giant  Forest  Village  and  1  mile  froi 
Wolverton  Camp.  Another  trail  starting  froi' 
a  point  just  below  the  Wolverton  Dam  si| 
crosses  Wolverton  Creek  and  follows  its  coud 
eastward  and  southward  for  about  3>^  miles  i 
Panther  Gap  where  it  joins  the  Alta  Trail 
miles    from    Giant    Forest. 

From  Wolverton  Camp  we  must  retrace  ou 
route  westward  ^4  mile  to  the  junction  wit 
the  Giant  Forest-Marble  F^ork  Road.  Turn 
ing  to  the  right  we  soon  cross  Woivertol 
Bridge  and  a  gradual  descent  of  \J4  i^iM 
takes  us  to  Marble  Fork  Camp.  Manj 
fine  camp  sites  will  be  found  both  up  and  dow; 
the  river  beneath  the  giant  pines  and  firs 
The  section  is  especially  attractive  becaus 
it  is  never  crowded  and  as  a  base  camp  fo 
walking  trips  it  is  hardly  to  be  excelled.     T' 
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ails  to  Twin  Lakes,  Mt.  Silliman,  Kings 
iver  Canyon,  General  Grant  Park,  etc.,  which 
OSS  the  river  and  bear  northward  are  well 
aveled,  but  much  of  the  mountainous  country 

the  east  of  the  crossing  is  alm.ost  unexplored, 
here  is  a  partial  trail,  and  one  may  follow  up 
e  Marble  Fork  for  several  miles  with  com- 
irative  ease.  The  grandeur  of  the  Yosemite- 
e  cliffs  and  the  deep  gorge  are  destined  to  be 
mous  when  ''discovered"  and  made  accessible 

trail. 


THE  LOOP  ROAD 

The  Loop  Road,  about  1  mile  in  length,  lies 
tirely  within  Giant  Forest  and  connects  the 
stern  end  of  the  village  with  the  Moro  Rock 
3ad.  The  road  is  good  and  passes  through 
me  beautifully  forested  sections  where,  on 
count  of  the  steep  slopes,  many  giant  sequoias 
ay  be  seen  to  their  entire  height.  At  places 
e  obtains  a  view  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  in 
e  Giant  Forest  basin.  The  grade  to  the  sum- 
t  from  either  direction  is  steep.     The  trail  to 

Parker  Group  on  the  Crescent  Meadow  Road 
rail  Trip  5,  page  77)  takes  off  at  the  abrupt 
n    nearest    Circle    Camp.     The    Loop    joins 

Moro  Rock  Road  about  200  yards  south 

its  junction  with  the  main  Giant  Forest  Road. 

e  distance  to  Giant  Forest  from  this  point 

jabout  three  times  as  great  via  the  Loop  Road 

via  the  main  road. 


Trail  Trip  1 

CRESCENT  MEADOW  TRAIL 

GIANT  FOREST  TO  CRESCENT  MEADOV^ 
AND    LOG    MEADOW    via    ALTA 
TRAIL     AND     RETURN     via 
HUCKLEBERRY  MEADOW 

(Reverse  of  Trail  Trip  2) 


Points  along  trail 

Miles  bet. 
points 

Walking  time 
bet.  points 

1. 

Total 
mileage  o 

Giant    Forest    to    Junction    of 
Alta   and    Crescent    M.    Trails 

M 

10  min. 

M 

Junction  with  Bears'  Bath  Tub 
Trail 

M 

15 

H 

Junction  with  Circle  Mea.  Trail 

% 

5 

i 

Junction      with      Huckleberry 
Meadow  trail 

% 

15 

\% 

Head  of  Crescent  Meadow 

100  yds. 

5 

\%-\\ 

Log  Meadow 

Mini. 

20 

2 

Foot  of  Crescent  Meadow 

H 

25 

2K   \ 

Huckleberry  Creek 

Va 

10 

3 

Huckleberry  Meadow 

K 

25 

3K 

Giant  Forest 

1 

35 

4?< 

Among  the  many  fine  byways  of  Giant  Forest 
the  Crescent  Meadow  Trail  is  one  of  the  mos 
attractive  and  should  be  included  in  everyone*! 
itinerary.  The  round  trip  can  be  accomplishe 
in  a  forenoon  walk,  but  there  are  ample  point 
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f  interest  en  route  to  occupy  one's  entire  day. 
'he  trail  is  comparatively  level  and  the  trip 
ot  strenuous.  Water  is  found  frequently 
long  the  trail  and  the  meadows  offer  many  fine 
;mching  places.  If  a  longer  walk  is  desirable 
ne  may  follow  the  road  or  trail  from  the  foot 
f  Crescent  Meadow  to  Moro  Rock  (1^  mi.), 
^turning  to  Giant  Forest  via  the  Moro  Road  or 
y  trail  via  Parker  Group.  The  Circle  Meadow 
rail  (Trail  Trip  4,  page  74),  lends  itself  well  to 
le  combination  with  the  following  trip  if  it 
»  taken  in  the  opposite  direction  as  described 
1  Trail  Trip  2. 

From  Giant  Forest  our  route  lies  along  the 
Ita  Trail  which  branches  from  a  camp  road 
00  yards  northeast  of  the  post  office.  After  a 
ither  abrupt  climb  of  about  }i  mi.  we  cross 
ircle  Meadow  Creek  and  turn  to  the  right  on 
le  trail  to  Crescent  Meadow  vfa  Hollow  Log 
nd  Washington  Tree.  Within  a  few  minutes 
alk  from  the  junction  we  pass  through  a 
Dlendid  group  of  sequoias  known  as  The  Am- 
hitheatre  and  then  near  the  huge  150-foot 
innel  of  Hollow  Log  which  offers  one  the  un- 
sual  sensation  of  walking  through  the  entire 
ingth  of  the  tree's  burned  interior.  Years  ago 
efore  soil  was  washed  into  the  root  end  of  the 
assage  it  was  the  common  practice  to  ride  for 
)me  distance  into  the  tree  horseback. 

From  the  base  of  the  log  a  short  subsidiary 
rail  leads  to  the  George  Washington  Tree. 
his  forest  giant  is  particularly  interesting 
ecause  of  its  peculiar  crown.     Over  a  hundred 

et  from  the  ground  the  trunk  suddenly  dimin- 
;hes  to  quarter  its  normal  size  and  continues 
pward.  This  indicates  that,  possibly  a  thou- 
ind  years  ago,  the  head  of  the  tree  was  killed 
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and  has  since  been  regenerated  by  one  of  the  top 
most    branches.     The    same    phenomenon    ca  |i 
be  observed  in  many  of  the  other  old  sequoias  k 
It  is  not  until  it  is  encircled  that  the  tremendou  ' 
girth  can  be  appreciated.  t 

Returning  to  Hollow  Log,  we  continue  east! 
erly  along  our  trail  which  now  climbs  in  %  m: 
to    a    small    rocky    plateau.     In    the    followin 
descent  a  section  of  Circle  Meadow  comes  int 
view  at  the  left  and  a  short  distance  farther  ; 
trail  to  the  left  leads  to  the  Bear's  Bath  Tub; 
Big  Root,  and  other  points  of  interest  in  th  i 
Circle  Meadow  Region  (see  Trail  Trips  3  and  4) 
Our  path  now  lies  over  a  low  ridge.     Passini 
between    two   huge   sequoias   and    topping    thi 
divide,    we   discover   another    trail    to    the   lef! 
which   leads   to   the  eastern   sections  of   Circll 
Meadow. 

Our  route  now  veers  to  the  right  and  followv 
down  the  gentle  slope  for  }4  mile  to  the  junction 
with  the  old  Crescent  Meadow  Trail  from  Giani 
Forest.  By  this  path  Huckleberry  Meadow  ii 
}i  mi.  westward  and  Giant  Forest  1  mi.  farther- 
We  keep  to  the  left  and  soon  get  glimpses  o 
Crescent  Meadow  through  the  timber,  l 
short  trail  to  the  right  leads  to  the  meado^v^ 
border  and  joins  the  Crescent  View  Trail  whicl 
encircles  it.  Nearby  lies  Crescent  Log,  ; 
colossal  sequoia  almost  spanning  the  greend 
On  our  return  to  Giant  Forest  we  will  cross  thi 
lower  end  of  the  meadow  about  ^  mi.  distantl 
but  we  will  first  take  the  45-minute  side-trip  t< 
Log  Meadow,  stopping  en  route  at  Chimne; 
Tree. 

Returning  to  the  main  trail  and  continuinj 
eastward,  we  soon  find  a  short  branch  trai 
leading  to  the  left.     This  takes  us  to  Chimney 
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•ee  which  was  formerly  one  of  the  chief 
tractiorivS  of  the  region,  being  at  that  time 
How  for  its  entire  height.  Unfortunately 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  a  careless 
nper's  fire  in  1919.  A  short  distance  along 
s  main  trail  is  a  gate  and  at  this  point  the 
escent  View  Trail  skirting  the  north  edge 
the  meadow  joins  ours  from  the  west.  The 
tin  trail  swings  southward  and  continues 
)und  the  meadow  margin,  but  we  pass  through 
3  gate,  starting  our  side  trip  to  Log  Meadow, 
short  half  mile  takes  us  over  a  low  ridge  to 
destination.  The  huge  sequoia  log  near 
3  trail  was  used  as  a  cabin  in  the  early  days 
James  Wolverton  who  made  this  his  hunting 
1  trapping  headquarters.  Leading  north- 
rd  from  the  m.eadow's  edge  is  a  trail  (Trail 
ip  8,  page  90)  which  climbs  for  about  2  mi. 
d  joins  the  Alta  Trail  at  a  point  2}4  mi.  from 
ant  Forest. 

Retracing  our  way  a  few  steps,  we  now  turn 
ithward  obtaining  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
:adow  and  of  the  several  huge  fallen  sequoias 
it.  After  passing  through  a  gate  we  swing 
stward  across  a  gravelly  slope  to  the  lower 
i  of  Crescent  Meadow  at  the  border  of 
ich  our  trail  is  joined  by  the  one  following 
^vn  its  eastern  margin.  From  this  point  is  a 
endid  view  up  the  meadow  with  Crescent 
g    in    the    distance. 

f\fter  crossing  the  creek  a  subsidiary  trail 
the  left  leads  to  Kaweah  Vista  which  is 
Lched  by  a  short  climb  to  the  southward, 
is  vantage  point  offers  a  vast  outlook  over  the 
,weah  Canyon  and  the  high  country  to  the 
;t. 
We    now    return    to    Log    Meadow    Creek, 
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crossing  immediately  to  the  westward  and  soc , 
emerging    at    the    terminus    of    the    Cresce; 
Meadow  Road  which  may  be  followed  to  til 
Moro  Rock  section  if  one  wishes  to  extend  h 
trip  by  several  miles. 

In  returning  to  Giant  Forest  by  trail  we  ha^ 
the  choice  of  two  routes  which  join  after  tl 
first  mile.  We  may  follow  the  Crescent  Vi^f 
Trail  around  the  western  edge  of  the  meadoi>i 
rejoining  our  former  main  trail  near  Crescej! 
Log,  following  it  back  for  a  short  distancjt 
then  turning  to  the  left  on  the  old  trail  whi^ 
leads  in  J4  i^iile  to  the  log  cabin  at  Huckleberr 
Meadow.  The  other  trail  is  somewhat  t\ 
the  shorter.  From  the  foot  of  Crescent  Meado 
we  follow  westward  for  about  J4  mile  to  HuckW 
berry  Creek.  The  road  continues  westwat 
to  the  Parker  Group  and  Moro  Rock,  but  ^\ 
turn  to  the  right  just  beyond  the  crossing  (li 
the  direct  trail  to  Huckleberry  Meadow  via  t! 
Dead  Giant.  As  the  meadow  is  approaches 
there  is  a  remarkable  sequoia  to  the  left  of  t| 
trail.  This  has  grown  around  a  huge  bouldl 
which  it  has  apparently  split.  At  HuckM 
berry  Meadow  our  trail  is  joined  near  the  Ic 
cabin  by  the  path  from  the  north  end  of  Crescei 
Meadow.  We  veer  to  the  left  and  a  rather  stet 
climb  now  takes  us  over  a  low  ridge  from  whit 
is  the  gradual  descent  of  ^  mi.  to  Giant  Fore 
Village  where  our  trail  emerges  at  the  Circ 
Camp  Road  a  short  distance  east  of  the  po 
office. 


Trail  Trip  2 

CRESCENT  MEADOW  TRAIL 

[ANT  FOREST  TO  CRESCENT  MEADOW 
AND  LOG  MEADOW  via  HUCKLE- 
BERRY   MEADOW    AND 
RETURN  via  ALTA 
TRAIL 

(Reverse  of  Trail  Trip  1) 


ints  along  trail 

Miles  bet. 
points 

Walking  time 
bet.  points 

Total 
mileage 

nt    Forest    to     Hiickleberry 
Meadow  Cabin 

1 

35  min. 

1 

ction  with  Crescent  M,  Road 

H 

25 

^H 

)t  of  Crescent  Meadow 

% 

10 

2 

;  Meadow 

H 

35 

2H 

id  of  Crescent  Meadow 

K 

25 

W 

ction  with  old    Huckleberry 
Meadow  Trail 

100  yds. 

5 

3X 

ction   with   Circle     Meadow 
Trail 

K  mi. 

15 

3K  + 

ction  with  Bear's  Bath   Tub 
Trail 

% 

5 

4 

ction  with  Alta  Trail 

K 

15 

4K 

nt  Forest 

H 

10 

4^ 

_rescent  Meadow  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ly  attractive  spots  in  Giant  Forest.  The 
[owing  trip  should  be  given  at  least  a  half 
Y  of  one's  time  at  the  Forest  and  a  full  day 
easily  be  spent  in  its  enjoyment.     The  walk 
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is  not  strenuous  and  requires  but  little  climbim 
Water  is  found  at  many  points  along  the  tra 
and  the  meadows  offer  most  attractive  lunchin 
places.  If  a  longer  trip  is  desired  this  trip  ma 
be  combined  with  the  Circle  Meadow  trip  (Tra 
Trip  3,  page  69)  for  a  full  day's  hike. 

The  Huckleberry  and  Crescent  Meadow  Tra! 
starts  from  the  Circle  Camp  Road  about  30 
yds.  east  of  Giant  Forest  Post  Office.  Afte 
crossing  a  small  stream,  a  rather  abrupt  dim 
to  the  southeast  takes  us  over  a  flat  ridge  froij 
which  is  a  sharp  descent  of  }i  mi.  to  Hucklel 
berry  Meadow.  At  the  log  cabin,  the  ol 
Crescent  Meadow  Trail  bears  to  the  left,  leadin 
to  the  head  of  the  meadow  about  yi  mi.  distam 
We  turn  to  the  right,  however,  and  soon  pas: 
to  the  left  of  a  remarkable  sequoia  which  ha 
grown  around  a  huge  boulder  which  it  ha; 
apparently  split.  Soon  after  skirting  the  west- 
ern border  to  the  meadow  we  discover  thi 
the  Dead  Giant  at  our  left.  Bearing  souti 
ward,  our  trail  parallels  Huckleberry  CreeJ 
for  about  y^  mi.  to  a  junction  with  the  Crescent 
Meadow  Road.  The  Parker  Group  and  Moi' 
Rock  lie  ^  mi.  and  1^  mi.  westerly. 

Turning  to  the  left,  we  cross  the  creek  anr 
follow  the  road  eastward  for  about  y^  mi.  \ 
its  terminus  near  Log  Meadow  Creek.  Thl 
lower  end  of  Crescent  Meadow  is  just  beyon( 
The  Crescent  View  Trail  which  takes  oft"  \ 
the  left  follows  around  the  western  margin  aqi 
a  return  trail  on  the  opposite  side  permits  orii 
to  fully  enjoy  the  circuit  of  this  wonderfi 
garden  spot.  As  our  main  trail  crosses  the  low^ 
end  of  the  meadow  Crescent  Log  may  be  see( 
in  the  far  distance  near  its  head.  This  sectid 
will  later  be  visited  on  our  return  to  Giant  Forest 
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ust  beyond  the  stream  crossing  is  a  short 
bsidiary  trail  to  the  right.  By  it,  a  five 
nute  climb  takes  one  to  Kaweah  Vista  from 
ich  is  a  wide  panorama  of  the  Kaweah  Can- 
n  and  of  the  High  Sierra  toward  the  east. 
Returning  to  the  trail  we  again  cross  Log 
eadow  Creek.  The  main  trail  follows  around 
s  eastern  border  of  the  meadowy  but  we  soon 
-n  to  the  right  on  the  Log  Meadow  TraiL 
ter  a  few  minutes  w^alk  across  a  gravelly  slope 
pass  through  a  gate  and  shortly  afterward  get 
first  glimpses  through  the  forest  to  the  right 
Log  Meadow  and  its  many  fallen  sequoias, 
ar  the  north  end  of  the  meadow  is  a  huge 
juoia  log  near  the  trail.  In  the  early  days 
s  was  the  winter  home  of  the  hunter  and  trap- 
James  Wolverton.  Bearing  northward  from 
I  head  of  the  meadow  is  a  trail  (Trail  Trip  8, 
ge  90)  which  in  2  mi.  joins  the  Alta  Trail  at 
)oint  about  lyi  mi.  from  Giant  Forest. 
Near  the  Wolverton  Log  we  find  our  return 
il  which  crosses  a  low  ridge  to  the  westward 
J  in  a  short  half  mile  passes  through  a  gate  and 
ns  the  trail  skirting  the  eastern  margin  of 
ascent  Meadow.  From  this  point  the  Cres- 
t  View  Trail  follows  around  the  north  and 
5t  edge,  passing  near  the  great  Crescent  Log. 
)m  the  gate  our  main  trail  bears  northward 
1  soon  a  short  branch  to  the  right  leads  to  the 
imney  Tree,  This  was  once  hollow  for 
entire  height  and  was  one  of  the  chief  at- 
ctions  of  the  region  but  unfortunately  it  was 
lost  destroyed  by  a  careless  camper's  fire  in 
i9. 

])ur  main  trail  now  veers  to  the  westward, 
)sing  close  to  the  head  of  Crescent  Meadow, 
hort  side  trail  to  the  left  leads  to  Crescent 
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Log  and  connects  with  the  Crescent  View  Tn 
At  a  trail  junction  about  100  yds.  farther  we 
ward  along  the  main  trail  from  the  above  t\x\ 
off,  the  route  to  the  left  leads  to  the  log  cabin 
Huckleberry  Meadow  about  %  mi.  distant,  ^ 
turn  to  the  right  and  climb  to  the  northward  1 
^2  mi.  Near  the  summit,  a  trail  to  the  rig 
leads  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  Comfort  Can 
and  other  points  of  interest  in  the  Circle  Mead( 
section  (see  Trail  Trip  3,  page  69),  Turning 
the  left,  we  now  pass  between  two  huge  sequoii 
and  a  short  distance  beyond  we  find  anoth 
trail  to  the  right  which  leads  to  Bear's  Ba 
Tub,  Big  Root,  and  the  south  sector  of  Circ 
Meadow.  We  keep  to  the  left  and  now  ai 
then  see  portions  of  Circle  Meadow  throui 
the  trees  to  the  right. 

After  crossing  a  small  rocky  plateau,  \ 
descend  >^  mi.  to  Hollow  Log,  a  sequoia  sooi 
25  feet  in  diameter,  the  interior  of  which  w 
burned  out  before  its  downfall.  One  can  wai 
through  the  150-foot  tunnel,  and  years  ag 
before  soil  was  washed  into  the  root  end,  it  w. 
the  common  practice  to  ride  for  some  distant 
into   the   trunk  without   dismounting. 

From  the  log  is  a  subsidiary  trail  to  Wasli 
ington  Tree,  a  few  yards  distant.  The  peculi; 
crown  of  this  forest  giant  is  typical  of  mar 
other  mature  sequoias.  Over  a  hundred  fe 
from  the  ground  the  diameter  suddenly  d 
creases  to  quarter  its  lower  size  and  continui 
upward.  This  indicates  that  the  top  of  tl 
tree  was  killed  several  centuries  ago  and  th^ 
one  of  the  topmost  branches  then  developed  i 
a  new  crown.  One  should  walk  around  the  tre 
in  order  to  appreciate  its  great  circumferend 

Our  trail  bearin<?  northwest  from  Hollow  Lo 
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'aids  after  about   100  yds.  through  The  Am- 

jiitheatre,  a  fine  cluster  of  about  ten  sequoias. 

A   few   moments   walk   now   takes   us  across 

ircle  Meadow  Creek  and  to  the  Alta  Trail. 

ere  we  turn  to  the  left  and  descend  a  rather 
>rupt  grade  )4  mi.,  joining  a  branch  road  in 
ant  Forest  Village  about  300  yds.  northeast 
fr]  the  post  office. 

Trail  Trip  3 

CIRCLE  MEADOW  TRAIL 

ANT    FOREST   TO    CIRCLE   MEADOW 
via  PINE  VIEW  AND  RETURN  via 
McKINLEY  TREE 

(Reverse  of  Trail  Trip  4) 


nts  along  trail 


nt  Forest  to  Junction     with 
Crescent  Meadow  Trail 


Miles  bet. 

points 


Walking  time 

bet.  points 


Total 

mileage 


ction    of    Alta    and    Circle 
Meadow  Trail 


200  yds. 


ction  near  Pine  View 


200  yds, 


Root 


K 


lotion  near  Comfort  Camp 


jction    with    Alta    Trail     at 
McKinley  Tree 


It  Forest 


30 


iThe  3-mile  round  trip  to  Circle  Meadow 
laid  be  covered  in  two  hours  by  the  average 
cer  but  the  many  points  of  interest  make 
well  worthy  of  at  least  a  half  day.     The  trip 
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may  be  combined  with  that  to  Crescent  Meade 
(Trail  Trip  1)  if  a  full  day  excursion  is  desire  !li 
but   if   this  be  the  plan   the  reverse  directi<|o 
(Trail  Trip  4)  should  be  followed. 

From  the  village  our  route  lies  along  t 
Alta  Trail  which  branches  from  a  camp  roi 
about  300  yds.  northeast  of  the  post  offic 
About  ^  mi.  of  rather  abrupt  climbing  tak 
us  to  the  crossing  of  Circle  Meadow  Cree; 
Just  beyond,  the  trail  to  Crescent  Meadow  v. 
Washington  Tree  and  Hollow  Log  (Trail  Tr 
1,  page  60)  branches  to  the  right. 

Continuing  along  the  Alta  Trail  for  a  sho 
distance,  we  branch  to  the  right  on  the  Circ 
Meadow  Trail  and  soon  pause  at  Pine  Viei 
At  the  left  the  High  Pine  may  be  seen  growii 
155  feet  from  the  ground  in  the  top  of  a  hujij 
dead  sequoia.     The  tree  appears  to  grow   in 
deep   hollow   and   its   visible   height   is   6j^ 
A  trail  (not  especially  scenic)  now  leaves  oiij 
and  leads  to  a  log  cabin  }i  mi.  eastward,  themi 
turning  north  to  join  the  Alta  Trail  at  McKinle 
Tree. 

Our  path  veers  to  the  right  a  short  distam 
below  Pine  View,  crosses  the  stream,  and  skir 
a   portion   of   Circle   Meadow    to   the   Bear' 
Bath  Tub.     This  hollow  formed  by  the  growir 
together  of  the  bases  of  two  living  sequoias 
about  three  feet  deep.     It  is  usually  filled  wit 
water   and    there   has   been    considerable   spe( 
ulation  as  to  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon, 
few  feet  farther  is  the  Big  Root,  the  base  of 
fallen  sequoia  upon  which  the  foot  trail  cross< 
the  meadow.     This  tree  is  noted  not  only  for  ii 
size  but  for  the  perfect  preservation  of  its  coni 
plete  root  system   and   offers  an  exceptional! 
fine  opportunity   for  study.     It  will   be   note< 
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lat  the  giant  sequoia  develops  a  system  of 
teral  roots  in  contrast  to  the  deep  tap  root 
:  the  sugar  pine  and  the  four  or  five  moderately 
sep  heart  roots  of  the  western  yellow  pine, 
1  spite  of  the  fact  that  sequoia  roots  do  not 
snetrate  to  great  depths  the  trees  are  re- 
larkably  windfirm  standing  as  they  do  head 
id  shoulders  above  the  other  trees  of  the  forest 
id  taking  the  full  force  of  the  wind. 

At  the  Big  Root,  the  trail  bearing  to  the  right 

the  direct  route  to  Crescent  Meadow.  We 
TA'  follow  up  the  length  of  the  log  and  just  be- 
3nd  fimd  a  cross  trail.  By  the  left  hand  trail  the 
g  cabin  of  Circle  Meadow  is  a  short  yi  mi. 
stant  and  the  junction  with  the  Alta  Trail 
;  McKinley  Tree  about  yi  "^i-  farther. 

We  turn  to  the  right  which  is  the  far  more 
teres  ting  trail.  Soon  we  pass  between  the 
illars  of  Hercules  noting  at  the  right  and 
elow  the  trail  a  fine  stand  of  young  sequoias 
om  6  to  15  feet  in  height.  Immediately  to 
le  left  of  the  trail  and  just  beyond  the  Pillars 

a  stand  of  seedling  sequoias.  Leaving  these, 
e  approach  The  Black  Causeway  where  the 
■ai!  passes  through  the  heart  of  a  living  sequoia. 

short  distance  down  the  slope  and  at  the  left 
f  the  trail  is  an  immense  old  root  known  as 
omfort  Camp,  the  remains  of  which  form  a 
lelter  and  which  was  used  as  a  cabin  in  the 
ays  of  the  hunter  and  trapper.  Crossing  a 
ream,  we  see  to  our  left  a  portion  of  the  eastern 
art  of  Circle  Meadow.  Here  a  trail  to  the 
ght  leads  to  Crescent  Meadow,  %  mi.  distant, 
ut  we  turn  to  the  left  following  the  meadow 
order.     Halfway  to  the  head  of  this  meadow 

a  huge  black  snag,  reminder  of  that  arch 
lemy  of  the  forest,  fire.     Bearing  to  the  left 
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around  the  head  of  the  meadow,  we  pass  cIo; 
to  the  root  of  a  huge  fallen  bigtree  and  soc 
afterward  enter  the  first  group  of  The  Congresi  [( 
which  is  assembled  in  two  very  fine  closely  s( 
clusters.     A  short  distance  up  the  slope  to  t\ 
northward   (no  trail)  from  this  first  group  is 
magnificent  stand  of  very  large  sequoias  whic 
have  especially  rugged  crowns.     A  short  walk  t( 
ward  the  northwest  takes  us  through  the  aisk 
of  The  Congress  to  the  Senate  Group.      Nearb 
is  the  Roam  Tree  with  a  chamber  in  its  bas 
and  a  high  window  to  which  one  may  climb  b 
ladder  on  either  outside  or  inside.     The  outsid ! 
ladder  is  removable  for  convenience  of  photc| 
graphers.  i 

At  the  Room  Tree  a  trail  joins  ours  from  th  | 
south,  leading  to  the  log  cabin  of  Circle  Meado\^ 
a  short  %  mi.  away  and  passing  through  ; 
bigtree  group  known  as  the  Entente  Allies,  h 
few  yards  now  takes  us  to  the  junction  wit! 
the  Alta  Trail  at  McKinley  Tree  (dia.  28;  hti 
291).  Near  the  crossing  is  The  Overgrown 
Stump,  the  living  base  of  a  small  sequoia 
which  bears  no  foliage  but  obtains  its  nourish) 
ment  through  a  natural  root  graft.  At  righl 
angles  to  the  Alta  Trail  the  Sherman  Traili 
(Trail  Trip  6,  page  80)  leads  to  the  northwest 
^  mi.  to  General  Sherman  Tree. 

Turning  to  the  left  toward  Giant  Forest,  wc 
soon  see  the  Lincoln  Tree  (dia.  31;  ht.  270) 
at  the  left  of  the  trail.  Before  reaching  it  wi 
find  a  branch  trail  to  the  right  which  leads  t< 
several  points  of  interest  and  rejoins  the  main 
trail  about  300  yds.  westward.  A  few  steps 
along  this  by-trail  is  the  Stricken  Tree,  the 
top  of  which  has  been  shattered  by  lightning 
and   scattered   broadcast   by   its   terrific   force. 
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)espite  this  calamity  it  still  grows  thriftily, 
earby  and  to  the  right  is  Toadstool  Rock  and 
)ward  the  north  one  may  see  the  gnarled  and 
igged  top  of  the  General  Lee.  We  now  pass 
irough  a  fine  group  of  medium  sized  sequoias 
lown  as  The  Cloister.  Next  visited  is  the 
/"indow  Tree,  an  enormous  burned  snag 
hich  is  honeycombed  with  holes.  It  is  possible 
crawl  directly  into  the  heart  of  the  tree  and, 
oking  up,  see  the  burned  out  interior  lighted 
rough  the  windows.  Our  trail  now  bends 
arply  to  the  left  and  in  about  100  yds.  passes 
le  Nursery  Tree,  a  great  Sequoia  supported 

five  columns  beneath   the  arches  of  which 

a  natural  nursery  of  young  firs.     Fifty  yds. 

rther  we  again  join  the  Alta  Trail  at  a  point 

om  which  the  full  height  of  the  Lincoln  Tree 

seen  to  best  advantage.     This  is  one  of  the 

est  sequoias  in  the  forest. 

Turning  southwestward,  we  soon  pass  to 
e  left  of  the  High  Pine  which  was  best  seen 
Dm  Pine  View  near  the  beginning  of  the  Circle 
eadow  Trail.  A  stone's  throw  farther  and 
50  at  our  right  is  the  Keyhole  Tree  which 
kes  its  name  from  the  two  openings  in  its 
eat  burned  shell.  The  base  of  the  tree — 
though  much  has  been  burned  away — is  d>i 
pt  in  diameter.  Our  trail  is  now  joined  from 
e  left  by  the  Circle  Meadow  Trail  which 
arked  the  beginning  of  our  trip.  Retracing 
ir  way  toward  the  village,  w^e  soon  pass  the 
nction  where  the  Crescent  Meadow  Trail 
rail  Trip  1)  branches  to  the  left  and  the  cut 
I'  trail  to  the  barns  and  corral  to  the  right, 
descent  of  %  mi.  takes  us  to  the  camp  road 

Giant    Forest    where   we    started    our    trip. 


Trail  Trip  4 

CIRCLE  MEADOW  TRAIL 

GIANT    FOREST   TO    CIRCLE   MEADO 
via  McKINLEY  TREE  AND  RETURN 
via  PINE  VIEW 

(Reverse  of  Trail  Trip  3) 


Points  along  trail 

Miles  bet. 
points 

Walking  time 
bet.  points 

Totj 
Milea 

Giant  Forest  to  McKinley  Tree 

1 

35  min. 

1 

Junction  near  Comfort  Camp 

K 

30 

IK 

Big  Root 

K 

10 

2 

Junction  near  Pine  View 

'A 

10 

2A 

Junction  with  Alta  Trail 

200  yds. 

5 

2K 

Giant  Forest 

'A 

15 

3 

Although  the  Circle  Meadow  Trail  may 
followed  in  two  hours  by  a  good  walker,  ii 
many  points  of  interest  warrant  at  least  \ic  \ 
a  day  if  one  is  not  rushed.  The  following  tr 
may  be  combined  with  the  Crescent  Meado 
Trail  Trip  (Trail  Trip  1,  page  60),  by  takii 
the  trail  leading  southward  from  the  Bear 
Bath  Tub. 

The  first  mile  of  our  trail  is  described  in  detc 
in  Trail  Trip  7,  page  82,  as  far  as  the  trc 
junction  near  the  McKinley  Tree.  Here  v^i 
turn  to  the  right,  observing  near  the  junctic 
The  Overgrown  Stump,  the  living  base  of 
small  sequoia  which  bears  no  foliage  but  obtain 
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s  nourishment  through  a  natural  root  graft. 
A  few  steps  now  take  us  to  the  Room  Tree 
ath  a  chamber  in  its  base  and  a  high  window 
hich  may  be  reached  from  both  inside  and 
ut  by  ladders.  The  latter  is  removable  for  the 
onvenience  of  photographers.  A  trail  joining 
urs  from  the  south  leads  to  the  log  cabin  of 
Circle  Meadow,  a  short  %  mi.  distant  passing 
splendid  group  of  sequoias  known  as  the 
jitente  Allies. 

A  short  walk  to  the  southeast  by  a  newly  con- 

Tucted  trail  takes  us  through  The  Congress, 

fine  body  of  sequoias  assembled  in  two  clusters. 

short  distance  up  the  slope  to  the  northward 

om  the  second  clump  (no  trail)  is  a  magnificent 

:and    of    very    large    sequoias    with    especially 

igged  crowns.     We  now  cross  a  short  rise  and 

len   descend    to   one   of   the   eastern   arms   of 

Circle    Meadow.     As    we    round    its    eastern 

order  a  huge  burned  snag  is  passed.     Near  the 

-  )wer    end    of    the    meadow    a    trail    continues 

)uthward  to  Crescent  Meadow  %  mi.  distant, 

ut  we  turn  to  the  right,  crossing  a  stream  and 

)on  nearing  Comfort  Camp,  a  huge  old  root 

hich  was  formerly  used  as  a  cabin.     A  short 

ti!  istance  up  the  slope  we  approach  the  Black 

njiauseway  where  the  trail  passes  through  the 

beart  of  a  living  sequoia.     Just  beyond  is  a  fine 

^1 1'oup  of  seedling  sequoias  immediately  at  the 

?a  Ight  of  the  trail,  and  a  thrifty  stand  of  young 

•ees  of  the  same  species  ranging  from  6  to  15 

et  et  in  height  is  seen  a  few  steps  farther  and  to 

ti  le  left.     We  now  pass  between  the  two  Pillars 

'    F   Hercules   and   soon   observe  a  huge  fallen 

ti  :quoia  in  the  meadow  to  the  left.     The  trail 

ol  hich    continues    northwestward    leads    to    the 

[i  g   cabin   of   Circle   Meadow,   a  short   yi   mi. 
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distant.     Choosing    the   more   scenic   route   w 
cross  the  meadow  on  the  prostrate  trunk  whic 
is  known  as  the  Big  Root  because  of  its  perfectl 
preserved    base.     This    offers    an    exceptional! 
good   opportunity   for   the   study   of   a   typicc 
bigtree    root    system.     It    will    be    noted    tha 
the   giant    sequoia   develops    a    system    of    lat 
eral  roots  in  contrast  to  the  deep  tap  root  o 
the  sugar  pine  and  the  four  or  five  moderatell 
deep   heart   roots   of   the  western   yellow   pinei 
In  spite  of  its  comparatively  shallow  root  system 
the  bigtree  is  remarkably  windfirm  and  with 
stands  well  the  great  force  of  the  wind  due  t( 
its  overtopping  the  neighboring  pines  and  thi 
firs. 

A  few  feet  from  the  Big  Root  is  the  Bearsj. 
Bath  Tub,  a  water  filled  hollow  formed  bil 
the  bases  of  two  growing  sequoias.  There  hajJ 
been  considerable  speculation  as  to  the  causis 
of  this  phenomenon. 

A  trail  passing  the  Bears'  Bath  Tub  and  thd 
Big     Root     bears    southeastward     to    join   th( 
Crescent  Meadow  Trail  (Trail  Trip  1,  page  60' 
about   yi  ^'  distant.     We  turn   to  the  rightj 
rounding  the  western  portion  of  Circle  MeadowKj 
Just   after   crossing   a   small    stream   we   reac^ 
Pine  View  from  which  the  High  Pine  can  be 
be  seen  155  feet  above  the  ground  growing  ii 
the  top  of  a  dead  sequoia.     The  visible  heig' 
is   6^   ft. 

A  trail  to  the  eastward   (right)  leads  to  t^ 
log  cabin  of  Circle  Meadow  about  yi  mi.  distan^l 
from  which  it  turns  northward  to  join  the  Alt 
Trail  at  the  McKinley  Tree. 

At  Pine  View  we  turn  westward  and  in  20(1 
yards  join  the  Alta  Trail  where  we  again  keefj 
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the  left.  A  short  walk  now  takes  us  to  a 
•OSS  trail  which  to  the  left  leads  to  CrevScent 
leadow   (Trail   Trip    1,   page  60)   and   to   the 

ht  to  the  barns  and  corral  on  the  General 
lerman  Road. 

A  }i  mi.  descent  takes  us  to  the  beginning 
id  end  of  our  trail  at  a  camp  road  about  300 
is.  northeast  of  the  post  office. 

Trail  Trip  5 

MORO  TRAIL 

lANT    FOREST    TO    MORO    ROCK    via 
PARKER   GROUP   TRAIL   AND 
RETURN  BY  ROAD 


ints  along  trail 

Miles  bet. 
points 

Walking  time 
bet.  points 

Total 
Mileage 

int    Forest    to   beginning    of 
trail 

K 

15  min. 

K 

■ker  Group:    Crescent  Road 

40 

IK 

iction  with  Moro  Road 

% 

5 

1^ 

ro  Cut-off  Trail 

150  yds. 

5 

1K  + 

ro  Rock 

K 

20 

2K 

The  half-day  or  full- day  trip  to  Moro  Rock 
d  many  points  of  interest  in  its  vicinity  is 
e  of  the  most  popular,  and  certainly  the  most 
sctacular,  of  the  Giant  Forest  walks.  Hikers 
11  do  well  to  follow  the  trail  as  outlined  re- 
ining by  road  because,  on  account  of  grades, 
is  routing  is  to  be  preferred  rather  than  the 
.^erse  direction.  The  trip  may  be  combined 
th  those  to  Crescent,  Log,  and  Circle  Meadows 
rail  Trips  2  and  4,  pages  65-74)  and  the  entire 
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circuit  made  in  one  day's  hard  hike  but  th 
is  not  advised  unless  one's  time  is  extreme 
Hmited. 

From    Giant    Forest    we    follow    the    Circli 
Camp    Road    eastward    and    then    southwai 
toward  Camp  '*K."     Ascending  a  slight  grac 
on  the  Loop  Road  (see  page  59)  we  find  tH 
beginning  of  our  trail  at  the  first  sharp  tun  i 
Here  we  branch  to  the  left.     For  the  first  2C  I 
yds.   the   trail  climbs  rather  abruptly  but  t\  j 
remainder,    for    the    most    part,    is    a    gradu;  \ 
descent.     Shortly   beyond    the  summit   is  Thj 
Broken    Arrow,    the    shattered    remains    of 
sequoia    at    the    right   of    the    trail.     The   ne>  I 
15  minutes  walk  through  the  pine,  fir,  and  sequoi  \ 
forest  takes  us  to  the  junction  with  the  Crescen | 
Meadow    Road    which    is    intersected    at    thl 
former  campsite  of  the  troop  of  U.  S.  Cavalrr 
which  guarded  the  Park  until  1914  when  entiiJ 
administration    was    assumed    by    the    Supe] 
intendent  and  a  body  of  civilian  rangers.     Goo  J 
water  will  be  found  just  below  the  road  and  aij 
inviting    place    to    lunch.  I 

To  the  eastward  (left)  the  road  leads  t'l 
Crescent  Meadow,  about  1  mi.  distant.  Thi! 
Crescent  Meadow  Trail  takes  off  from  thi 
end  of  a  short  descending  side  road.  Turnin 
to  the  westward,  a  short  walk  takes  us  to  th 
Parker  Group.  This  cluster  of  sequoias  rang 
ing  in  diameter  from  10  to  15  feet  was  namec 
after  Capt.  James  Parker,  Acting  Superintend 
ent  of  the  Park  in  1893-94.  Our  road  sooi 
joins  the  Moro  Rock  Road  from  Giant  Forest 
Nearby  is  the  Odd  Fellows,  an  interestiqi 
group  of  three  sequoias  with  bases  growi 
together  to  form  a  hollow  much  like  the  **  Bears 
Bath  Tub"  but  without  water.  i 
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il  About  150  yds.  south  of  the  junction  the 
loro  Rock  Trail  turns  to  the  left  from  the 
[oro  Road.  Hikers  should  take  this  trail, 
;  it  is  a  pleasant  route  to  the  Rock  and  the 

nturn  can  be  made  by  road.  A  few  minutes 
imb  takes  us  to  the  Roosevelt  Tree  at  the 

hmmit  of  the  trail.  This  sequoia  is  almost 
iscarred  by  fire  and  is  noted  more  for  its 
?auty  than  for  its  size.  Comparatively  few 
ees  are  so  evenly  rounded  or  have  such  soft 
xtured  bark.  The  Pinchot  Tree  is  of  much 
e  same  character  and  on  the  opposite  side  of 
e  trail.  The  trail  now  descends  rapidly  yi  mi. 
the  base  of  Moro  Rock.  The  trail  to  Moro 
iff,  a  view  point  east  of  the  Rock,  joins  ours 
St  before  we  enter  the  road.  This  5-minute 
le  trip  is  most  impressive  if  taken  before 
oro   is   climbed. 

The  ascent  of  Moro  is  more  fully  described  on 
ge  52.  The  view  points  to  the  westward — 
oro  Vista,  Hanging  Rock,  and  Valley  View — 
e  easily  reached  by  a  short  trail  from  the  main 
ad  y2>  rni-  from  the  base  of  the  rock  and  may 
visited  on  the  return  to  Giant  Forest  by 
ad.  For  details  concerning  the  2-mi.  walk 
the  forest  by  road  see  page  49. 
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GENERAL  SHERMAN  TRAIL 

GIANT  FOREST  TO  SHERMAN  TREE  ^^i 


ALTA 


TRAIL    AND 
TRAIL 


SHERMAN 


Points  along  trail 

Miles  bet. 
points 

Walking  time 
bet.  points 

Total 
Mileag' 

Giant  Forest  to  Junction    with 
Crescent  Meadow  Trail 

yi 

10  min. 

M 

Junction   with    Circle     Meadow 
Trail 

200  yds. 

5 

M 

Junction  at  McKinley  Tree 

\Z 

15 

1 

General  Sherman  Tree 

K 

20 

IK 

I 


From  Giant  Forest  the  most  scenic  walk  tt 
General  Sherman  Tree  is  via  the  Alta  Trail  and  tW 
General  Sherman  Cut-off.  Two  or  three  houc 
should  be  allowed  for  this  ^yi  mile  round  tri; 
which  may  be  varied  by  w^alking  one  way  by  road 

From   Giant   Forest  our  way   lies  along   thl 
Alta  Trail  (Trail  Trip  7,  page  82)  for  the  firs 
mile,  as  far  as  McKinley  Tree.     At  the  Lincoli 
Tree  one  should  turn  aside  to  the  left  to  visi 
the  Nursery  Tree,  the  Window  Tree,  The  Cloister , 
and  the  Stricken  Tree.     At  McKinley  Tree  th< 
trail  to  the  right  (south)  leads  to  The  CongreaJ 
and  the  eastern  sector  of  Circle  Meadow  (Traiij 
Trip  4,  page  74)  and  the  Alta  Trail  (Trail  Tri  i 
7)     continues    northeastward     toward    Canyo  i 
View  and   Panther   Gap.     To   the   left    (north  I 
west)  is  the  Sherman  Trail.     After  a  gradusj 
descent  of  ^  mi.  through  the  forest  and  after 
crossing    two    branches    of    Sherman    Creek, 
the  trail  terminates  at  a  camp  road  near  Sher- 
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nan  Tree  which  will  be  found  on  the  opposite 
ide  of  the  main  road.  (For  General  Sherman 
Tree  and  Road  see  page  56). 

REVERSE  ROUTE 

The  trail  starts  from  one  of  the  Sherman 
^amp  roads  a  short  distance  below  (to  the 
outheast  of)  the  main  road.  Crossing  two 
ranches  of  Sherman  Creek,  it  climbs  gradu- 
lly  ^  mi.  to  the  junction  with  the  Alta  Trail. 
[ere  the  trail  to  the  left  (northeast)  leads  to 
anther   Gap   and   Alta    Meadow    (Trail   Trip 

page  82);  that  straight  ahead  (south)  to  the 
astern  portion  of  Circle  Meadow  (Trail  Trip 

page  74);  and  that  to  the  right  to  Giant 
brest,  1  mi.  distant.  In  following  the  latter 
Durse  refer  to  Trail  Trip  3,  page  69  in  order  to 
iclude  the  interesting  little  side  trips  along 
le  way. 


Trail  Trip  7 

THE  ALTA  TRAIL 

GIANT  FOREST  TO  PANTHER  GAP  AnJ 

ALTA  MEADOW  AND  THE  ASCENT 

OF  ALTA  PEAK 


Points  along  trail 


Miles  bet. 
points 


Walking  time 
bet.  points 


Total: 
Mileagi 


Giant  Forest  to  Junction  with 
Crescent  Meadow  Trail 


10  min. 


Junction   with   Circle   Meadow 
Trail 


200  yds. 


Junction  at  McKinley  Tree 


Junction  with  Log  Meadow  Tr. 


35 


2M 


Junction  with  Wolverton  Trail 


K 


25 


3X1 


l\\\ 


Canyon  View 


m 


40 


Panther  Meadow 


SH\ 


Panther  Gap 


20 


Junction    with    Sevenmile    Hill 
Trail 


H 


6H' 


Merten  Meadow* 


50 


Alta  Meadow* 


50 


Alta  Summit 


IK 


2hr. 


11^ 


*  Best  camp  sites. 


The  round  trip  to  the  summit  of  Alta  Pe  J 
is  too  long  and  strenuous  to  be  enjoyed  by  ev  ' 
the  most  hardened  walkers  if  taken  in  one  dsfi 
The  better  plan  is  to  allow  1>^  or  2  days,  camp 
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ig  at  Alta  Meadow  and  making  the  final 
cent  in  time  for  the  sunrise  over  the  Great 
estern  Divide.  By  riding  to  Alta  Meadow 
d  return,  making  only  the  final  climb  afoot, 
e  round  trip  may  be  accomplished  in  one 
ig  day. 

The  Alta  Trail  leaves  a  branch  road  in  Giant 
>rest  about   300  yds.   northeast  of   the  post 
ice.     After  an   ascent  of  about  400  yds.   a 
il  to  the  right  (Trail  Trip  1,  page  60)  leads 
Crescent  Meadow  via  Hollow  Log  and  Wash- 
ton  Tree.     To  the  left  is  a  rough  short  cut 
the  General  Sherman  Road  and  the  corrals. 
lOUt  200  yds.  farther  up  the  main  trail  the 
•cle  Meadow  Trail  (Trail  Trip  3,  page  69) 
:es  off  to  the  right.     Continuing  along  our 
ite   we   soon    pass   the   Keyhole   Tree,    the 
louette  of  which  is  seen  about  50  yds.  to  the 
The  tree   takes  its  name  from   the   two 
nings  in  its  great  burned  shell  which  resemble 
holes  when   viewed   against   the  sky.     The 
e  of  the  tree  is  33  ft.  in  diameter  and  much 
t  has  been  burned  away, 
stone's  throw  beyond  the  Keyhole  Tree  and 
at  our  left  is  the  High  Pine,  a  small  western 
ow  pine  growing  155  feet  above  the  ground 
he  top  of  a  dead  sequoia.     It  is  best  seen 
n  the  Circle  Meadow  Trail  a  short  distance 
the    southeast.     The    tree    seems    to    have 
uted  in  a  hollow  and  the  visible  height  is 
ft. 

bout  }i  mi.  farther  the  Lincoln  Tree 
ia.  31  ft.;  Ht.  270)  is  seen  ahead  and  at  the 
t  of  the  trail.  A  strip  of  timber  has  been 
red  so  that  one  may  see  the  tree  in  its  en- 
ty.  From  the  point  where  the  best  view 
-)lj[:he  tree  is  obtained  a  short  loop  trail  leads 
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to  the  left  to  several  closely-placed  points  o 
interest,  rejoining  the  Alta  Trail  immediateh 
beyond  the  Lincoln  Tree.  About  50  yds.  fron 
the  main  trail  we  find  the  Nursery  Tree,  ; 
giant  sequoia  supported  on  five  columns,  be 
neath  the  arches  of  which  is  a  natural  nurser 
of  young  firs.  Bearing  somewhat  to  the  lef' 
for  about  100  yds.  we  reach  the  Window  Tree( 
an  enormous  burned  sequoia  snag  honeycombeif 
with  holes.  It  is  possible  to  crawl  directl;! 
into  the  heart  of  this  tree  and,  looking  up,  set 
the  burned  out  interior  lighted  through  thi 
windows.  Our  trail  now  bends  sharply  to  th; 
right,  passing  through  a  very  fine  group  o 
medium  sized  sequoias  called  The  CloisteBi 
The  Stricken  Tree,  a  short  distance  farthet 
illustrates  vividly  the  destructive  force  C( 
lightning,  huge  fragments  of  its  former  top 
being  scattered  broadcast  in  the  vicinity 
Although  greatly  maimed  it  still  maintain! 
a  healthy  existence.  It  might  be  well  to  stat 
here  that  almost  every  ancient  sequoia  has  aj 
one  time  or  another  been  struck  by  lightning 
sometimes  even  being  badly  shattered,  bu 
that  during  the  period  of  white  man's  obsei 
vation  not  one  has  been  killed  by  this  agenc} 
although  the  pines  and  firs  often  succumb  a 
one  stroke.  Looking  north  from  the  Stricke: 
Tree  one  may  see  the  gnarled  branches  an 
rugged  top  of  the  General  Lee.  To  the  lei 
is  Toadstool   Rock. 

A  few  steps  take  us  again  to  the  Alta  Trai 
The  McKinley  Tree  (Dia.  28;  Ht.  291)  is  soo  ^ 
seen  at  the  left  and  at  this  point  is  a  trail  cross  | 
ing.  Turning  to  the  left  is  the  General  Sher  if 
man  Trail  (Trail  Trip  6,  page  80),  while  to  th'J 
right    is    the    trail    to    Circle    Meadow    (Tra 
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Trip  4,  page  74).  About  )4  i^ii-  beyond  th 
McKinley  Tree  stands  the  Gothic  Arch  at  th 
left  of  the  trail.  A  flying  buttress  on  the  farthe 
side  gives  the  tree  its  name. 

We  now  suddenly  leave  the  sequoia  belt  bu  iltl 
the  wild  flower  gardens,  natural  ferneries,  an^  |I 
small  meadows  found  among  the  pine  forests  c  i 
the  next  two  miles  make  this  one  of  the  mosfii 
delightful    stretches    of    the    trail.     A    brand  p 
trail  to  the  right  (Trail  Trip  8,  page  90)  leadll 
to  Log  Meadow,  about  2  miles  distant.     Beyonrji 
this  junction  is    a    homesteader*s  cabin    whic  || 
was    abandoned    unfinished    many    years    age 
Less   than   a  mile  farther,   a   trail   to   the  lef 
descends  steeply  to  Long  Meadow  and  Wolver 
ton  Camp,  1  mi.  distant. 

A  small  stream  is  crossed  within  a  few  minuteiil 
walk  of  the  trail  junction  and  within  the  next 
^  mi.  we  pass  Log  Spring  which  may  be  founc 
below  the  trail.     We  now  mount  a  steep  pitct 
and  soon  get  our  first  glimpse  of  Mt.  Sillimarul 
(Alt.  11,188)  through  the  trees  ahead.     At  thej 
top  of  the  rise  is  Canyon  View,   the  nearl>  p 
level  crest  of  a  ridge  5  mi.  from  Giant  Forest  [i 
The  best  view  may  be  obtained  from  a  poini  | 
a  short  distance  to  the  north  (left)  of  the  trail  j 
To  the  north  Mt.  Silliman  is  the  dominating! 
summit.     The  bare  granite  peak   immediately  \ 
at  its  right  is  Silver  Peak  (Alt.   10,237).     The 
forested  slope  at  the  right  is  the  western  termi- ' 
nation  of  Alta  Ridge.     To  the  west  is  a  wide 
sweep  toward  the  Marble  Fork  Canyon  with  the 
foothills  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in  the  dis-| 
tance. 

For  the  next  mile  our  trail  slopes  m^ore  grad-^ 
ually.  The  meadow  to  the  right  soon  aftei 
leaving  Canyon  View  is  Panther  Meadow  and 
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he  tip  of  Panther  Peak  (Alt.  9,044)  may  be 

een  beyond.     The  ascent  of  the  latter  is  best 

tiade  by  following  southward  to  the  canyon  rim 

rom  a  point  just  before  the  meadow^  is  reached, 

hence   turning  eastward    toward    the  summit. 

"his  is  an  easy  climb  of  about  }4  hour.     There 

?  no  trail  at  present  and  one  must  make  his 

/'ay  through  the  forest,  preferably  to  the  base 

t  the  west  side.     From  here  a  short  rock  climb 

?ads  to  the  summit.     The  view  is  one  of  the 

nest  in  the  region. 

From  Panther  Meadow  ^  mi.  takes  us  with 

M  comparatively  easy  walk   to  Panther  Gap 

!#\lt.    8,600).     As    w^e    traverse    the    pass    the 

^  i^olverton  Trail  (Trail  Trip  9,  page  90)  joins 

urs  from  the  left.     There  is  an  excellent  view 

oint  a  short  distance  to  the  right  of  the  trail 

5  it  nears  the  canyon  rim.     The  canyon  of  the 

liddle  Fork  of  the  Kaweah  drops  precipitously 

t  the  south  and  to  the  southeast  are  the  ragged 

immits   of   the   Great  Western    Divide.     The 

rominent    notch    is    Farewell    Gap    between 

lorence   Peak    (Alt.    12,405)    at   the   left   and 

andever  Mt.  (Alt.  11,800)  at  the  right.     The 

tter  is  the  highest  peak  in  the  Park.     Down 

le  canyon  Moro  Rock  is  seen  at  the  right  and 

:ross  from  it  Castle  Rocks.     The  tip  of  Panther 

eak  juts  out  above  the  tree  tops  to  the  west- 

ard;  it  may  be  reached  from  this  point  by  a 

ng  climb  along  the  rim  (no  trail). 

From    Panther    Gap    the    trail    follows    the 

iinyon  side.     A  quarter  mile  below  stands  the 

'atch  tower  of  Lone  Rock.     The  abrupt  change 

i  the  compOwsition  of  the  forest  may  be  noticed 

ir  we  are  now  traversing  the  warm  south  ex- 

psure.     The  trees  are  Jeffrey  pines  and  their 
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associates  which  are  found  two  thousand  fee 
lower  on  other  slopes.  I 

In   a   few   hundred   yds.   our   trail   branches 
To  the  right  the  Redwood  Meadow  Trail  (Trai 
Trip  17,  page  122)  continues  to  descend  into  the 
canyon  of  the  Kaweah.     We  turn  to  the  lef^ 
and  soon  approach  a  small  stream.     From  her( 
on  water  is  plentiful.     Bearing  to  the  left  anc 
gradually    climbing,    we    soon    sight    the   pro- 
montory of  Tharps  Rock  (Alt.  10,654)  directly 
ahead  on  the  southwest  slope  of  Alta.     A  good 
camp  site  will  be  found  at  the  crossing  of  Merten 
Creek;  Merten  Meadow  may  be  seen  below. 
As  we  approach  the  base  of  the  rock  our  trail  j 
traverses  a  sloping  open  bench   from  which  aJ 
greater  expanse  of  the  meadow  may  be  seen  to*: 
the  right.     To  the  left  rises  an  immense  rockli 
slide    or    talus    slope.     This    is    the    southwest! 
flank  of  Alta  Peak,   the  summit  of  which  liesi 
about  300  yds.  beyond  the  top  of  the  slide  outi 
of  sight  from  the  trail. 

Alta  Peak  (Alt.  11,211)  may  be  climbed  fromr 
here  or  from  Alta  Meadow.  The  latter  route 
is  the  easier,  but  if  it  is  one's  desire  to  go  up  one 
route  and  down  the  other,  the  rock  slide  should 
be  taken  in  the  ascent,  for  a  steep  downward 
climb  over  talus  blocks  is  always  to  be  avoided 
if  possible.  From  the  trail  the  summit  is  us- 
ually reached  in  2  hours  (carry  water).  Here 
and  there  will  be  signs  of  other  ascents  and  these 
should  be  followed.  The  gnarled  and  twisted 
trees  on  the  upper  slopes  are  dwarfed  foxtail 
pines.  As  the  top  of  the  rock  slide  is  reached 
the  summit  may  be  seen  about  300  yds.  ahead 
across  a  grassy  sand  slope.  The  view  from 
Alta  is  conceded  first  place  among  those  of  the 
Park;  indeed,   many  mountaineers  claim  it   to 
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be  one  of  the  best  in  the  whole  Sierra.  The 
peaks  of  the  Great  Western  Divide  may  be 
identified  by  the  aid  of  the  accompanying 
panorama  and  aeroplane  view  frontispiece. 
Alta  Meadow  lies  to  the  southeast  and  the  de- 
scent can  be  made  in  that  direction  in  30  minutes. 
From  the  bench  below  Tharps  Rock  the  trail 
bears  to  the  right  through  the  timber  and  crosses 
a  spur  ridge  which  descends  from  the  Rock. 
From  here  it  continues  around  a  side-hill, 
crossing  a  small  stream  just  before  coming  into 
view  of  Alta  Meadow  (Alt.  9,300).  There  is  a 
good  camp  on  the  sandy  flat  near  the  stream 
at  the  head  of  the  meadow.  Water  will  be  found 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  mxcadow  and  the  several 
good  camp  sites  there  are  much  warmer  than  at 
the  head.  The  trail  follows  eastward  near  the 
north  border  of  the  meadow  to  the  Park  line 
about  J^  mi.  from  its  upper  end.  One  of  the 
most  magnificent  views  from  this  section  may 
be  had  from  Panoramic  Point,  about  }4  i^i- 
outside  the  Park.  To  reach  this  view  point 
leave  the  main  trail  100  yds.  beyond  the  bound- 
ary line  monument  and  follow  the  gravelly 
ridge  toward  the  right  to  the  edge  of  the  biuft. 
The  horizon  is  cut  at  the  east  and  southeast  by 
the  serrate  crest  of  the  Great  Western  Divide; 
immediately  below  us  is  the  granite  dome  of 
Little  Blue  and  opposite  it  across  Buck  Canyon 
is  Sugarbowl  Dome. 

Alta  Peak  is  best  climbed  from  the  sand  flat 

at  the  head  of  the  meadow  and  the  ascent  can 

easily  be  made  in  2  hours.     One  should  bear  to 

;i  the  right  along  the  hillside  toward  the  saddle  in 

jAlta  Ridge  east  of  the  summit.     From  here  the 

climb  is  westward  to  the  top. 


Trail  Trip  8  ; 

THE  LOG  MEADOW  TRAIL  \ 

LOG  MEADOW  TO  ALTA  TRAIL  j 
(2  miles:  1  hour) 

The  short-cut  trail  connecting  Log  Meadow 
with  the  Alta  Trail  has  been  very  Httie  used  in  ! 
recent  years  and  at  the  time  of  wTiting  could  be  j 
followed  only  with  difficulty.  According  to  thee 
Park  Service  schedule  the  trail  w^as  to  havee 
been  repaired  and  brushed  out  30  as  to  be  well  I 
marked  for  the  hikers  of  the  1921  season. 

From  the  head  of  Log  Meadow  the  trail  leads 
northw^ard,  gradually  climbing  near  the  course 
of  Log  Meadow  Creek  and  in  l}4  mi.  topping 
a  western  spur  of  Panther  Peak.     An  easy  grade  ■ 
then  leads  to  the  Alta  Trail  which  is  joined  at  a  i 
point  about  2}4  mi.  from  Giant  Forest.  i 

Trail  Trip  9 

WOLVERTON  TRAIL 

WOLVERTON  CAMP  TO  PANTHER  GAP 
via  WOLVERTON  CREEK 

(3>^  miles:  2  hours) 

This  old  and  little  used  trail  provides  a  short- 
cut between  Wolverton  Camp  and  Panther 

Gap  where  it  connects  with  the  Alta  Trail 
(Trail  Trip  7,  page  82).  In  general  it  follows 
the  course  of  Wolverton  Creek.  A  branch  to 
the  northwest  about  }4  mile  from  the  Wolverton 
Camp  terminus  connects  with  the  Marble  Fork 
Road  at  a  point  between  Wolverton  Bridge  and 
Marble  Fork  Camp. 


Trail  Trip  10 

SUNSET  ROCK  TRAIL 

SIANT     FOREST     TO     MARBLE     FORK 
BRIDGE  via  SUNSET  ROCK 


Points  along  trail 

Miles  bet. 
points 

Walking  time 
bet.  points 

Total 
Mileage 

jiant  Forest  to  Sunset  Rock 

1 

30  min. 

1 

Marble  Fork  Bridge 

2 

40 

3 

The  short  cut  trail  to  Marble  Fork  Bridge 
>aves  lyi  mi.  walk  and  is  much  used  by  hikers, 
i^rom  Giant  Forest  we  follow  the  General 
Sherman  Road  around  the  western  border  of 
?lound  Meadow,  branching  to  the  left  on  the 
Junset  Rock  Road.  Near  its  end  the  trail 
:akes  off  to  the  right  and  follows  around  the 
eastern  and  northern  edge  of  the  granite  outcrop. 
\  2-mi.  descent  by  switchbacks  then  takes  us 
:o  the  road  at  a  point  near  Marble  Fork  Bridge. 


Trail  Trip  11 

THE  BLACK  OAK  TRAIL 

GIANT    FOREST    TO    MUIR    GROVE   vitl 

BLACK  OAK  TRAIL  AND  RETURN 

via  HALSTEAD  MEADOW 


(Reverse  of  Trail  Trip  12) 

Points  along  trail 

Miles  bet. 
points 

Walking  time 
bet.  points 

Total 
Mileage  e 

Giant   Forest   to    Marble   Fork 
Bridge 

4M 

1  hr.  30  min. 

4M       ! 

Beginning  of  Black  Oak  Trail 

2K 

1  hr. 

7          1 

Junction    with    Cactus     Creek 
Trail 

IM 

35  min. 

8M    1 

Cactus  Creek* 

1 

25 

^ 

9M 

Cave  Creek 

1 

25 

lOM    'i 

Cascade  Creek 

3 

1  hr.  15 

13K 

Pine  Ridge 

IK 

1  hr. 

15 

Muir  Grove 

3 

1  hr.  30 

18 

Dalton  Tree 

1 

30 

19 

Dorst  Creek* 

2M 

50 

21K 

Halstead  Meadow* 

5 

2hr. 

26K 

Suwanee  Grove 

IK 

40 

28 

Marble  Fork  Bridge* 

3K 

1  hr.  15 

31K 

Giant  Forest* 

4M 

1  hr.  40 

36 

*  Best  camp  sites. 
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The  trail  through  the  unfrequented  north- 
i^est  corner  of  the  Park  offers  an  especially  good 
-  or  3-day  round  trip  from  Giant  Forest.  It 
raverses  the  Muir  Grove  and  the  Suwanee 
roup  of  bigtrees.  Good  camp  sites  are  numer- 
lus  and  several  good  fishing  streams  are  passed. 
Golden  Trout  may  be  taken  in  Dorst  Creek. 

The  main  road  is  followed  westward  from 
jiant  Forest  to  Marble  Fork  Bridge,  4>^  mi., 
)Ut  the  Sunset  Rock  Trail  (Trail  Trip  10, 
>age  91)  will  cut  the  distance  to  3  mi.  A  short 
4  mi.  beyond  Marble  Fork  Bridge  the  Halstead 
t/Ieadow  Trail  by  which  we  will  return  enters 
he  road  at  the  right.  Continuing  2]4  mi.  along 
he  road,  we  find  the  Black  Oak  Trail  leading 
iff  to  the  right.  By  this,  a  short  climb  takes 
IS  to  the  crest  of  a  low  ridge  which  is  followed 
ip  a  gradual  ascent  to  a  junction.  The  trail 
o  the  left  joins  the  road  at  a  point  nearer  Colony 
dill.  Passing  through  The  Deep  Saddle  ^ 
ni.  from  the  road,  the  trail  now  descends  for 

mi.  to  a  small  stream  immediately  beyond 
vhich  is  a  good  camp  site.  The  trail  to  the 
eft  a  little  farther  on  leads  to  Cactus  Creek  and 
3  closed  for  the  season  of  1921. 

We  continue  northward  1  mi.  to  the  crossing 
){  Cactus  Creek.  There  is  here  a  good  camp 
ite  and  fishing  is  good  early  in  the  season  but 
ate  in  the  year  forage  is  somewhat  scarce.  We 
low  bear  northwest,  following  a  practically 
evel  route  along  the  mountainside  1  mi.  to 
[lave  Creek.  At  the  crossing  is  a  good  camp 
ite  for  hikers  but  no  grass  for  animals.  Fishing 
3  good.  We  soon  round  another  ridge  and 
^eyond  it  is  a  long  descent  to  Cascade  Creek. 
I^o  good  camp  sites  will  be  found  here.  From 
he  crossing  the  trail  climbs  upward  by  switch- 
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backs  through  the  heavy  timber.  Just  beyond 
the  first  ridge  a  trail  will  be  noticed  leading 
downward  toward  the  left.  About  300  yds. 
down  this  path  is  a  spring  and  a  good  camp  site. 
This  subsidiary  trail  leads  by  way  of  Cow  Creeks 
to  the  Giant  Forest  Road  just  below  the  Park 
line. 

The  main  trail  continues  a  short  distance  by 
very  easy  grade  to  the  summit  of  Pine  Ridge,  , 
(Alt.  5,900).     A  little  farther  is  a  good  camping 
ground   at   a   small   stream   crossing.     A   series 
of  zig  zags  now  takes  us  up  the  canyon  side  and  1 
over  a  ridge  to  the  north  from  which  an  easy  / 
descent  is  made  to  the  beginning  of  the  Muir  r 
Grove  through  which  we  now  follow  for  more 
than   a   mile.     Then   follows  a  short  climb   to 
another  ridge  crest  where  we  find  the  Dalton  i 
Tree    (Dia.   27;   Ht.    292)    immediately  at   the 
right  of  the  trail.     From  the  heights  we  obtain 
a  wide  view  up  Dorst  Creek  toward  the  high 
country  to  the  eastward. 

From  the  Dalton  Tree  the  trail  passes  along 
a  steep  hillside,  crosses  a  small  stream,  and  sur- 
mounts a  gravelly  point.  From  here  an  easy 
grade,  passing  an  occasional  meadow  leads  to 
the  crossing  of  Dorst  Creek  and  the  junction 
with  the  Halstead  Meadow  Trail  which  will 
form  our  homeward  route.  In  the  vicinity 
are  many  good  camp  sites  with  several  meadows 
within  a  short  distance.  The  creek  is  stocked 
with  Golden  Trout  in  addition  to  other  species 
and  the  fishing  is  usually  good.  From  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  stream  a  trail  crosses  Cabin 
Meadow  Creek  and  then  branches  to  the  right 
and  leads  to  Cabin  Meadow  Ranger  Station, 
1  mi.  distant,  where  telephone  connections  may 
be  had  with  Giant  Forest.     At  Cabin  Meadow 
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re  many  good  camp  sites  and  excellent  feed  for 
tock.  The  left  fork  of  the  trail  just  beyond 
!abin  Meadow  Creek  leads  to  General  Grant 
National  Park  via  the  following  route:  Dorst 
'reek  to  Stony  Meadow  2>^  mi.;  Beartrap 
leadow  3>^  mi.;  Rabbit  Meadow  1>^  mi.; 
(uail  Flat  3  mi.;  General  Grant  National 
ark  6  mi. 

At  the  Dorst  Creek  crossing  the  Halstead 
leadow  Trail,  our  homeward  route,  turns 
hiarply  to  the  right.  In  %  mi.  we  cross  Little 
»aldy  Creek  where  a  short-cut  trail  to  the 
ght  leads  to  the  Black  Oak  Trail  which  it 
Dins  near  Cactus  Creek,  2^  mi.  distant.  An- 
ther trail  branching  to  the  left  just  beyond  the 
reek  leads  to  Colony  Meadow,  2}4  mi.  We 
ow  ascend  eastward  and  southward  to  the 
jmmit  of  a  high  ridge  (Alt.  7,900).  From  here 
ur  course  lies  southward,  passing  downward 
irough  a  forested  country  and  occasional  small 
leadows  to  Halstead  Meadow,  (Alt.  6,900). 
'his  is  a  fine  camp  site  with  a  fenced  pasture 
)r  the  use  of  tourists.  The  fishing  is  usually 
ood  in  Halstead  Creek.  The  dome  of  Little 
►aldy  (  Alt.  8,043)  is  1  mi.  westward  and  may 
asily  be  reached  by  a  moderately  steep  climb 
tirough  the  timber.  From  the  summit  is  a 
dde  panorama.  An  old  trail  leaving  the 
ast  side  of  Halstead  Meadow  follows  northward, 
onnecting  in  1>2  mi.  at  the  top  of  the  ridge 
dth  the  Cabin  Meadow-Clover  Creek  Trail. 
Lt  this  junction  the  trail  to  the  left  leads  to 
uolony  Meadow,  %  ^*y  ^r^d  across  the  canyon 
if  Dorst  Creek  to  Cabin  Meadow,  2}i  mi. 
rhe  right  hand  trail  connects  with  the  Kings 
liver  Canyon  Trail  at  Clover  Creek  Ranger 
itation,  lyi  mi.  distant. 
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From  the  lower  end  of  Halstead  Meadow  ourr 
main      trail      continues      southward,      crossing,' 
Suwanee  Creek  after  1   mi.     Good  fishing  is 
to  be  had  here  early  in  the  season.     Another 
}4  mi.  takes  us  to  the  Suwanee  Grove  of  big 
trees.     Soon  after  the  crossing  of  a  small  stream, 
a  long  moderately  steep  descent  leads  to  the5( 
Giant  Forest  Road,  which  it  joins  at  a  point 
a  little  less  than  }i  mi.  from  the  Marble  Fork 
Bridge.     Another  4^^  mi.  by  road  or  3  mi.  by 
the  Sunset  Rock  Trail  (Trail  Trip  10,  page  91) 
takes  us  to  Giant  Forest. 


Trail  Trip  12 

HALSTEAD  MEADOW  TRAIL 

lANT    FOREST    TO    MUIR   GROVE   via 

HALSTEAD  MEADOW  AND  DORST 

CREEK  AND  RETURN  via  BLACK 

OAK  TRAIL 

(Reverse  of  Trail  Trip  11) 


ints  along  trail 

Miles  bet 
points 

Walking  time 
bet.  points 

Total 
Mileage 

ant   Forest   to    Marble   Fork 
Bridge 

4M 

1  hr.  30  min. 

4K 

ginning  of  Halstead  Meadow 
Trail 

K 

10 

5 

wanee  Grove 

3 

1  hr.  30 

8 

ilstead  Meadow* 

IK 

40 

9K 

)rst  Creek* 

5 

2hr. 

uy2 

ilton  Tree,  Muir  Grove 

2K 

1  hr. 

17 

le  Ridge 

4 

2hr. 

21 

scade  Creek 

IK 

40 

22K 

ve  Creek 

3 

1  hr.  15 

25K 

ctus  Creek* 

i 

25 

26K 

iction  with  Cactus  Creek  Tr. 

1 

25 

27K 

int  Forest  Road 

IK 

30 

29 

irble  Fork  Bridge* 

2K 

1  hr. 

31K 

mt  Forest* 

4K 

1  hr.  40 

36 

*Best  camp  sites. 

The  section  of  the  Park  lying 
the  Marble  Fork  is  one  of  the 


north  and  west 
most  attractive 
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camping  regions  near  Giant  Forest,  yet  despite 
its  ready  accessibility  it  is  but  little  known  tc 
tourists.  The  following  trip  may  be  completed 
in  two  days  of  steady  walking,  but  an  extra  day 
should  be  allowed  if  possible.  Good  camping 
places  are  numerous  and  fishing  will  be  found 
good  In  several  streams. 

From  Giant  Forest  we  may  follow  the  main 
road  westward  4)4  mi.  to  Marble  Fork  Bridge* 
The  steeper  trail  via  Sunset  Rock  (Trail  Trip 
10,  page  91)  is  1}4  mi.  shorter.  A  little  less 
than  }4  mi.  beyond  the  bridge  our  trail  starts 
at  the  right  of  the  road  and  from  here  we  begin 
our  long  1,800-ft.  climb  to  Halstead  Meadow. 
We  mount  steadily  northwestward  up  a  well 
wooded  ridge  and  after  about  1>^  mi.  may  ob- 
serve an  old  trail  joining  ours  from  the  left. 
This  descends  to  Colony  Mill  on  the  Giant 
Forest  Road.  We  continue  to  climb,  now 
bearing  more  to  the  northward  and  eastward. 
Just  after  crossing  a  small  stream  (3>^  mi.  from 
the  road)  we  enter  the  Suwanee  Grove,  a  small 
group  of  medium  sized  sequoias.  In  ^  mi. 
Suwanee  Creek  is  crossed.  Fishing  is  good 
early  in  the  season. 

A  gradual  climb  to  the  northward  now  takes 
us  in  about  1  mi.  to  Halstead  Meadow  (Alt. 
6,900).  At  this  fine  camp  site  the  Park  Service 
maintains  a  pasture  for  tourists*  horses.  Fish- 
ing is  generally  good  in  Halstead  Creek  down 
stream  from  the  meadow.  The  dome  of  Little 
Baldy  (Alt.  8,033)  Hes  about  1>^  mi.  westward 
and  may  easily  be  reached  by  a  moderately 
steep  1,100-ft.  climb  through  the  timber.  The 
panorama  from  the  summit  is  well  worth  this 
two-hour  side  trip.  An  old  trail  leaving  the 
east  side  of  Halstead   Meadow  follows  north- 
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;^ard,  connecting  in  1>^  mi.  a"  the  top  of  the 
idge  with  the  Cabin  Meadow-Clover  Creek 
"rail.  At  this  junction  the  trail  to  the  left 
^ads  to  Colony  Meadow,  ^  mi.,  and  across  the 
anyon  of  Dorst  Creek  to  Cabin  Meadow,  2}4 
li.  The  right  hand  trail  connects  with  the 
[ings  River  Canyon  Trail  at  Clover  Creek 
[.anger  Station,   2}4  nii.  distant. 

Our  trail  leaves  the  western  margin  of  Hal- 
tead  Meadow  and  climbs  westward  and  north- 
ward through  a  forested  country  with  occasional 
mall  meadows  and,  passing  through  a  timbered 
iddle  (Alt.  7,900),  turns  westward.  From 
ere  is  a  long  1,500  descent.  Just  before  reach- 
ig  the  crossing  of  Little  Baldy  Creek  we 
bserve  a  trail  branching  to  the  right.  This 
iads  to  Colony  Meadow,  about  2>^  mi.  distant, 
ust  beyond  the  creek  a  short-cut  trail  to  the 
^ft  leads  to  the  Black  Oak  Trail  which  it  joins 
ear  Cactus  Creek,  2}^  mi.  distant.  A  ^  mi. 
escent  now  takes  us  to  Dorst  Creek,  one  of  the 
nest  camping  regions  in  this  section  of  the 
^ark.  Forage  will  be  found  at  several  nearby 
leadows.  The  creek  is  well  stocked  with 
iolden  Trout  and  other  species  and  fishing  is 
enerally  good.  From  the  opposite  bank  of 
he  stream  a  trail  crosses  Cabin  Meadow 
Ireek  and  then  branches  to  the  right  and  leads 
0  Cabin  Meadow  Ranger  Station,  1  mi.  distant, 
rhere  telephone  connections  may  be  had  with 
iiant  Forest.  Forage  is  abundant  at  Cabin 
/leadow  and  many  good  camp  sites  will  there  be 
3und.  The  left  fork  of  the  trail  just  beyond 
^abin  Meadow  Creek  leads  to  General  Grant 
hfational  Park  via  the  following  route:  Dorst 
>eek    to   Stony    Meadow    2>^    mi.;    Beartrap 
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Meadow    3)4    mi.;    Rabbit    Meadow    I>^    mi. 
Quail    Flat    3    mi.;    General    Grant    Nationalij 
Park  6  mi.  i 

Our  trail  to  Muir  Grove  branches  sharply; J 
to  the  left  from  the  Halstead  Meadow  Trail  asl 
Dorst  Creek  is  approached.  We  now  beaiii 
southwest  past  an  occasional  meadow  and  afteii 
a  gradual  climb  pass  over  a  gravelly  point  and 
down  a  short  grade  to  a  small  stream  crossing. 
From  here  is  a  gradual  ascent  along  a  well 
forested  hillside.  At  the  summit  of  the  ridge  is 
the  Dalton  Tree  (Dia.  27  ft.;  Ht.  292  ft.),  the- 
Giant  of  the  Muir  Grove.  For  the  following! 
2  mi.  we  traverse  the  Grove,  first  zig  zagging 
down  to  a  small  stream  crossing  and  then  fol- 
lowing a  long,  practically  level  stretch.  Wei 
now  cross  another  spur  ridge  and  another  seriesf-i 
of  steep  switchbacks,  passing  the  last  of  thei 
sequoias  just  before  reaching  a  small  stream.i 
There  is  here  a  camp  site  for  a  party  with  buta 
a  few  horses  and  feed  will  be  found  at  small! 
meadows  upstream  from  the  crossing. 

An  easy  grade  now  leads  for  a  short  distanc^< 
to  the  summit  of  Pine  Ridge  (Alt.  5,900).]) 
Just  before  the  crest  is  crossed  a  trail  to  thqi 
right  leads  by  the  way  of  Cow  Creek  to  the  Giant 
Forest  Road  just  below  the  Park  line.  About 
300  yds.  down  this  path  is  a  spring  and  a  good 
camp  site.  The  main  trail  now  crosses  Pine 
Ridge  and  zig  zags  down  a  steep  hillside  for  1^ 
mi.  to  Cascade  Creek.  There  is  no  good  camp 
site  at  the  crossing. 

From  Cascade  Creek  we  climb  for  more  than  a 
mile  around  a  spur  ridge,  after  which  the  grade 
lessens  and  the  trail  follows  around  a  long  side 
hill.  A  detour  may  be  necessary  because  of 
the  boggy  trail  as  Cave  Creek  is  approached. 
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rhere  is  space  here  for  a  camp  but  no  forage, 
rhe  stream  contains  trout.  Our  trail  now 
bllows  a  practically  level  route  around  the 
nountainside  for  1  mi.  to  Cactus  Creeks  At 
:he  crossing  is  a  good  camp  site  and  feed  for  a 
ew  animals.     Fishing  is  good  early  in  the  season. 

Our  trail  now  bears  southward  on  easy  grade 
md  a  25-minute  walk  takes  us  to  the  junction 
vith  the  Cactus  Creek  Trail  which  is  closed  for 
he  season  of  192  L  A  good  camp  site  will  be 
ound  at  the  small  stream  just  beyond  the 
unction.  From  here  a  gradual  ascent  of  1  mi. 
akes  us  to  The  Deep  Saddle  where  we  cross 
he  ridge.  Beyond  the  summit  the  trail  forks, 
)oth  branches  leading  to  the  Giant  Forest 
^oad.  The  left  branch  is  the  shorter  for  those 
^oing  to  Giant  Forest  and  joins  the  road  after 
ibout  }4  mi.  descent. 

To  the  right,  the  road  leads  to  Three  Rivers 
nd  Visalia  and  to  the  left  to  Giant  Forest, 
fuming  to  the  left,  we  cross  Marble  Fork 
Sridge  2>^  mi.  after  entering  the  road.  From 
lere  Giant  Forest  is  4^  mi.  distant  by  road 
r  3  mi.  by  the  steeper  Sunset  Rock  Trail  which 
tarts  just  beyond   the  bridge. 


Trail  Trip  IS 

TWIN  LAKES  TRAIL 

GIANT    FOREST    TO    TWIN    LAKES    vk- 

CLOVER  CREEK  AND  THE  ASCENT 

OF  MT.  SILLIMAN 


Points  along  trail 


Miles  bet. 
pomts 


Walking  time 
bet.  points 


Total 
Mileage 


Giant     Forest     to     WoJverton 
Creek 


^K 


1  br.  25  min. 


m 


Marble  Fork  Crossing* 


IM 


50 


5X 


Willow  Meadow 


IK 


I  hr. 


6K 


Silliman  Creek 


K 


10 


Gaboon  Meadow 


40 


E.  Fork  Clover  Creek* 


1  br.  30 


iL_J! 


Twin  Lakes* 


1  hr.  30 


13 


Silliman  Lakes 


1  br.  20 


Summit  of  Mt.  Silliman 


1  hr.  40 


15 


*Best  camp  sites. 

One  of  the  best  trail  trips  in  the  Giant  Forest  I 
region  and  one  which  should  be  much  better  t 
known  is  the  excursion  to  Twin  Lakes.     Good  I 
hikers  make  the  round  trip  from  Marble  Forks- 
Camp  in  one  day,  but  from  Giant  Forest  the< 
round  trip  is  too  fatiguing  to  be  attempted  be- 
tween sunrise  and  sunset.     If  Mt.  Silliman  is  • 
to  be  climbed,  2  or  2>^  days  should  be  allowed. 
There  are  several  good  camp  sites  en  route  and 
at  the  lakes  where  fishing,  as  in  all  mountain  \ 
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lakes,  is  sometimes  excellent  and  at  other  times 
not. 

From  Giant  Forest  we  follow  General  Sher- 
man Road  (see  page  56)  to  Marble  Fork, 
Syi  mi.  A  sign  indicates  the  best  ford.  No 
water  will  be  found  for  the  next  1^  mi.  Our 
trail  immediately  starts  a  long  hot  ascent,  bear- 
ing to  the  westward  up  a  brushy  slope,  then 
swinging  northward  to  a  bench  land  near 
Silliman  Creek.  The  fir  and  pine  forest  now 
becomes  more  dense  and  our  trail  crosses  a  more 
level  country  to  Willow  Meadow.  This  is  a 
fairly  good  camp  site.  Silliman  Creek  which 
is  crossed  about  y^  mi.  further  offers  a  fair 
tcamp  site. 

We  now  cross  Silliman  Creek  and  start  the 
hot  and  dusty  1-hr.  climb  up  Manzanita  Hill 
by  short  switchbacks.  Soon  we  pass  to  the 
right  of  Cahoon  Meadow.  This  is  a  beautiful 
garden  spot  nestled  in  its  miniature  canyon. 
The  two  best  camp  sites  are  at  the  point  where 
the  trail  approaches  nearest  the  meadow  and 
at  its  extreme  head. 

Skirting  to  the  east  of  the  meadow,  our  trail 
continues  to  climb  the  western  side  of  a  ridge 
from  which  may  be  seen  glimpses  of  Mt.  Silliman, 
(Alt.  11,188)  toward  the  east.  Crossing  a  flat 
divide  at  the  head  of  the  900  ft.  ascent,  we  soon 
descend  through  the  lodgepole  pine  forest  to 
the  East  Fork  of  Clover  Creek.  There  are 
fmany  good  camp  sites  and  abundant  forage  in 
the  vicinity.  Passing  through  a  gate  we  soon 
halt  at  the  Clover  Creek  Ranger  Station 
where  phone  connections  may  be  had  with 
Giant  Forest  and  outside  lines. 

The  trail  to  '7.  O.^'  Pass  and  Kings  River 
Canyon  (Trail  Trips  14  and  15,  pages  106-112) 
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continues  northward,  but  we  bear  eastward  att 
the  Ranger  Station  or  before  crossing  the  stream. 
A  trail  to  the  west  leads  to  Colony  Meadow, 
2}4  mi.  distant.  The  Twin  Lakes  Trail' 
parallels  the  main  branch  of  Clover  Creek 
which  cascades  beautifully  at  the  left.  A  1500 
ft.  climb  in  the  next  2  mi.  leads  through  a  pictur- 
esque country  which  is  especially  noted  for  its 
fine  wild  flowers.  A  cool  spring  will  be  found 
near  the  end  of  the  climb. 

Twin  Lakes,  lying  at  an  altitude  of  9,900  ft. 
in  a  glacial  cirque  beneath  Silliman  Crest  offer 
an  excellent  location  for  a  fixed  camp  away  from 
the  crowds  of  Giant  Forest  and  this  is  the  best 
location  for  a  base  camp  from  which  to  ascend 
Mt.  Silliman.  The  smaller  lake  lies  just  north 
of  the  one  which  is  first  reached  by  the  trail. 
Fishing  is  sometimes  very  good,  but  is  ex- 
ceedingly variable  on  different  days  as  is  the 
case  with  most  Sierra  lakes.  To  the  north, 
Twin  Peaks  (Alt.  10,501)  rise  600  ft.  above. 
They  may  be  ascended  without  especial  diffi- 
culty by  following  around  the  upper  end  of  the 
smaller  lake  and  bearing  northwestward,  finally 
turning  abruptly  to  the  north  toward  the  base 
of  the  highest  peak.  From  here  is  a  difficult 
rock  climb  to  the  summit  from  which  is  obtained 
a  splendid  view.  Another  route  to  the  summit 
is  to  follow  up  the  canyon  from  the  larger  lake 
then  through  the  timber  to  the  east  base  of  the 
larger  peak. 

Mt.  Silliman  lies  to  the  southeast  and  is  not 
visible  from  the  lakes.  The  summit  can  be 
reached  by  a  reasonably  easy  3-hour  climb. 
One  should  follow  a  short  distance  around  the 
south  shore  of  the  lower  lake  and  climb  a  steep 
chute  to  the  right  where  traces  of  an  old  sheep 
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trail  may  still  be  discerned.  From  the  top  of 
the  chute  where  the  ridge  is  reached,  we  turn  to 
the  left  and  follow  up  Silliman  Crest  in  a 
southeasterly  direction.  After  yi  mi.  of  easy 
climbing  along  the  granite  of  the  ridge  we 
obtain  our  first  good  view  of  the  summit  with 
an  attractive  amphitheatre  at  its  west.  In 
this  cirque  are  nestled  the  two  little  Silliman 
Lakes  1,300  ft.  below  the  summit.  They  may 
best  be  visited  in  the  descent  from  the  peak. 
Continuing  our  climb,  we  make  our  way  along 
the  western  base  of  a  sharp  ridge  which  juts  out 
to  the  northward.  This  takes  us  to  a  point  a 
little  south  of  west  from  the  summit,  from  which 
place  several  chimneys  lead  upward  in  the 
direction  of  the  top.  Selecting  one  of  these, 
we  turn  sharply  to  the  left  and  climb  400  ft. 
up  the  talus  slope  to  the  summit. 

In  descending  we  bear  for  the  saddle  between 
the  main  peak  and  the  lower  peak  to  the  west- 
w^ard.  At  a  very  decided  notch  we  turn  to  the 
right  and  descend  a  long  steep  snow  slope  which 
offers  a  splendid  slide  for  several  hundred  feet. 
From  the  base,  Silliman  Lakes  (Alt.  9,700) 
are  easily  reached.  Fishing  is  reported  excellent. 
It  is  advisable  for  hikers  to  descend  Silliman 
Creek  (no  trail)  keeping  on  the  east  side  for 
1  mi.,  thence  on  the  west  side  for  1  mi.,  thence 
again  on  the  east  side  for  3  mi.,  joining  the  Giant 
Forest  Trail  at  a  point  near  Willow  Meadow. 

Another  route  in  climbing  Mt.  Silliman  is  to 
follow  the  canyon  (northeastward)  from  the 
lower  lake  to  the  base  of  Twin  Peaks,  thence 
Dearing  southward  along  a  rough  but  almost 
evel  granite  stretch  to  the  foot  of  the  final 
:limb  which  has  already  been  described. 


Trail  Trip  14 

KINGS  CANYON  TRAIL 

GIANT  FOREST  TO  KINGS  RIVER  CAN-. 
YON  via  "J.O."  PASS 

Points  along  trail 

Miles  bet. 
points 

Walking  time 
bet.  points 

Total 
Mileage 

Giant     Forest     to     Wolverton 
Creek 

3K 

1  hr.  35  min. 

3^ 

Marble  Fork  Crossing* 

IK 

30 

5K 

Willow  Meadow 

IK 

45 

6H 

Silliman  Creek 

K 

10 

7 

Cahoon  Meadow 

1 

Ihr. 

8 

E.  Fork  Clover  Creek* 

3 

1  hr.  30 

11 

"J.  O."  Pass 

2 

1  hr. 

13 

Rowell  Meadow* 

4 

1  hr.  30 

17 

Marvin  Pass 

2 

40 

19 

Horse  Corral  Meadow* 

3 

1  hr. 

22 

Summit  Meadow* 

2K 

1  hr. 

24K 

Summit 

K 

15 

25 

Cedar  Grove  R.  S.* 

4 

1  hr.  30 

29 

Kings  River  Canyon  Camp 

7 

2  hr.  30 

36 

*Best  camp  sites. 


It  is  regrettable  that  so  many  thousands  of 
people   have   visited    Giant    Forest   within    the 


i 
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past  few  years  without  having  seen  the  magnifi- 
cent gorge  of  Kings  River  Canyon  which  Hes 
but  36  mi.  northward.  The  trip  to  the  canyon 
can  be  accompHshed  in  two  days  of  travel, 
either  walking  or  horseback,  with  a  stop  over 
night  at  the  camp  at  Horse  Corral  Meadow. 
A  chain  of  lodges  has  recently  been  established 
so  that  any  one  can  make  this  trip  in  comfort, 
either  riding  or  walking,  in  4  days,  being  assured 
of  comfortable  beds  and  good  meals  en  route. 
By  an  additional  2  days  travel,  one  may  also 
visit  General  Grant  Park  where  there  is  another 
attractive  mountain  camp  near  the  giant 
sequoias. 

From  Giant  Forest  our  route  lies  northward 
via  the  Marble  Fork  Road  (see  page  56)  S}i 
mi.,  thence  by  trail  via  Willow  Meadow  and 
Cahoon  Meadow  (Trail  Trip  13,  page  102)  to 
the  East  Fork  of  Clover  Creek.  Near  the 
Clover  Creek  Ranger  Station,  the  trail  to  Twin 
Lakes  turns  to  the  eastward,  but  we  choose  the 
left  branch  which  climbs  the  hill  to  the  north- 
ward and  in  less  than  %  mi.  passes  out  of  the 
Park  and  into  the  Sequoia  National  Forest. 
During  the  mile  of  steady  climbing  some  ex- 
tensive views  open  up  toward  the  eastward. 
Another  mile  of  easy  grade  leads  to  **J.  O." 
Pass  (Alt.  9,410).  The  name  comes  from  the 
large  ''J-  O-"  carved  on  the  trunk  of  a  lodgepole 
pine  at  the  left  of  the  trail  about  100  ft.  from  the 
summit.  An  interesting  story  is  told  about  a 
sheepman  of  the  early  days  who  left  these 
marks  at  intervals  so  that  his  brother  might 
follow  him  into  the  mountains. 

The  trail  to  the  left  just  beyond  the  summit 
leads  to  Jennie  Lake  (Alt.  9,100)  which  is  2  mi. 
distant  to  the  nortwestward.     There  is  a  good 
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camp  at  the  lake,  but  forage  is  somewhat  sparse. 
The  lake  contains  some  large  trout  and  fishing 
is  said  to  be  good.  An  old  trail  continues  to 
Big  Meadows,  connecting  with  a  well  traveled 
route  to  General  Grant  Park  (Trail  Trip  15, 
page  112).  Distances:  ''J-  O-"  Pslss  to  Jennie 
Lake  2  mi.,  Poison  Meadow  5  mi..  Fox  Meadow 
2  mi.,  Big  Meadow  2  mi. 

From  ''J-  O-"  P^ss  the  main  trail  to  Kings 
River  skirts  to  the  right  of  a  small  boggy  meadow 
which  is  a  possible  emergency  camp  but  not 
especially  desirable.  The  old  and  shorter  trail 
bears  to  the  right  just  below  the  summit,  saving 
1^  mi.  between  here  and  Rowell  Meadow. 
The  practically  level  new  trail  takes  a  north- 
ward course  and,  after  2  mi.  begins  its  descent 
to  Rowell  Meadow.  Those  following  U.  S.  G.  S. 
topographic  maps  almost  invariably  look  for 
Profile  View,  but  the  new  trail  passes  to  the 
westward  of  this  viewpoint  from  which  a  sil- 
houette of  Mt.  Silliman  and  the  Great  Western 
Divide  was  seen  toward  the  east.  A  half  mile 
before  Rowell  Meadows  is  reached  a  trail  to  the 
left  leads  to  Big  Meadow. 

Rowell  Meadow  (Alt.  8,800)  lies  in  the  large 
flat  basin  at  the  head-waters  of  an  eastern 
branch  of  Boulder  Creek.  It  offers  excellent 
camp  sites  but  forage  is  not  always  abundant 
on  account  of  the  numerous  cattle  and  the 
fenced  private  land.  At  the  U.  S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice Ranger  Station  telephone  communications 
can  be  had  through  General  Grant  Park.  A 
trail  to  the  eastward  leads  to  Roaring  River  and 
Deadman  Canyon.  (Trail  Trip  16,  page  116), 
and  one  to  the  west  leads  to  General  Grant 
National  Park  via  Big  Meadow  or  Bearskin 
Meadow,   (Trail  Trip   15,  page   112.) 
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Our  trail  leads  northward  up  a  small  tributary 
of  Boulder  Creek  climbing  gradually  350  ft. 
in  1  mi.  to  Marvin  Pass  (Alt.  9,150)  which  lies 
between  Mt.  Maddox  (Alt.  9,723)  at  the  west 
and  Mitchell  Peak  (Alt.  10,375)  at  the  east. 
In  the  following  3  mi.  we  descend  1,500  ft.,  much 
of  it  by  long  steep  zig  zags.  Approaching  a 
small  stream  which  flows  westward  into  Boulder 
Creek,  we  observe  a  trail  to  the  right  which  is 
the  direct  route  to  Kings  River  Canyon  via 
Summit  Meadow.  Beware  of  the  old  and 
almost  impassable  trail  farther  to  the  right  lead- 
ing to  Roaring  River.  We  turn  to  the  left,  soon 
reaching  the  upper  end  of  Horse  Corral  Mead- 
ow (Alt.  7,645).  The  tourist  camp,  where 
accommodations  may  be  had,  is  about  >^  mi. 
westward.  The  meadows  are  largely  privately 
owned  and  fenced  but  forage  is  generally  to  be 
found  in  outlying  places.  The  trails  to  General 
Grant  National  Park  (Trail  Trip  15,  page  112) 
bear  to  the  westward  and  a  trail  to  the  north- 
ward leads  4  mi.  to  a  lookout  point  on  the 
south  rim  of  Kings  River  Canyon. 

Our  trail  bears  northeastward  from  a  point 
fiear  the  head  of  the  meadow.  An  easy  climb 
pf  2>2  mi.  through  the  woods  takes  us  past 
'^ummit  Meadow  (Alt.  7,900),  a  good  camp 
>ite,  with  grass  usually  abundant  in  the  tourist 
pasture.  A  short  distance  beyond  the  meadow 
ve  cross  The  Summit  (Alt.  8,050).  Lookout 
Peak  (Alt.  8,547)  may  be  reached  by  a  500-ft. 
limb  to  the  northward  and  offers  a  splendid 
fiew  of  Kings  River  Canyon  and  the  mountains 
ieyond. 

We  now  descend  steadily  for  the  first  mile 
long  a  steep  hillside  east  of  Lookout  Peak  and 
"en  for  \}4  mi.  along  a  spur  ridge.     The  rest 
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of  the  descent  to  the  floor  of  the  canyon  is  by 
steep  switchbacks  which  gradually  approach 
Sheep  Creek  which  is  crossed  just  as  we  reach 
the  floor  of  Kings  Canyon.  The  stock  driveway 
offers  a  saving  of  1>^  mi.  on  the  downward  trip. 
Shortly  farther  is  the  Cedar  Grove  Ranger 
Station  (Alt.  4,631)  which  was  formerly  Cedar 
Grove  Hotel.  Here  telephone  connections  with 
outside  lines  may  be  had  over  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  wire. 

There  are  two  trails  up  the  canyon,  one  oni 
either  side  of  the  river.  That  on  the  south  side : 
is  a  little  shorter,  but  the  upper  bridge  hass 
been  swept  away  and  the  best  trail  follows  up ) 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Trails  lead  down  i 
the  canyon  on  either  side,  but  we  follow  the ' 
gorge  eastward  for  7  mi.  climbing  in  this  dis- 
tance but  400  ft.  The  Kings  Canyon  Camp ) 
is  on  Copper  Creek  just  beneath  the  Grand  I 
Sentinel  (Alt.  8,514),  a  massive  promontory 
of  the  south  wall.  Comfortable  accommodations  ^ 
are  available  and  a  small  store  is  also  maintained  i 
here  by  the  Kings  River  Parks  Co.  Several  1 
trails  lead  from  here  to  points  farther  in  the 
high  country  to  the  east,  north,  and  south,  a  i 
wild  and  rugged  alpine  region  which  offers  ^ 
every  attraction  to  the  mountaineer.  j 

TRAILS  TO  GENERAL  GRANT 

NATIONAL  PARK  I 

General  Grant  National  Park  was  created 
by  Congress  to  preserve  the  General  Grant 
Tree,  the  second  largest  Sequoia  known.  Within 
its  four  square  miles  is  a  magnificent  grove  of 
Sequoias,  one  hundred  and  ninety  of  which  are 
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over  ten  feet  in  diameter.  Most  of  the  thousands 
of  visitors  drive  to  the  park  by  the  roads  from 
Fresno  and  other  San  Joaquin  Valley  points. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  an  82  mi.  drive  would 
be  necessary  to  reach  General  Grant  Park  from 
Giant  Forest,  it  is  but  16  mi.  distant  to  the 
northwest  as  the  eagle  flies,  and  may  be  reached 
by  several  good  trails  which  pass  through  an 
especially  attractive  country.  Those  camping 
at  the  Forest  may  easily  arrange  at  the  Giant 
Forest  Lodge  to  make  the  trip  in  the  greatest 
of  comfort,  riding  22  mi.  the  first  day  to  Horse 
Corral  Meadow,  (Trail  Trip  13  and  14,  pages 
102-106),  where  a  camp  is  operated  by  the  Kings 

I  River  Parks  Co.,  and  18  mi.  the  second  day  to 
General  Grant  Park,  (Trail  Trip  15,  page  112), 

\  where  a  comfortable  camp  is  maintained  by  the 
same  company.     This  trip  may  be  extended  by 

1  two  days  travel  to  permit  a  visit  to  the   Kings 

i  River  Canyon  (Trail  Trip  14,  page  106),  where 
excellent  accommodations  will  be  found  at  the 
camp.  Two  good  trails  lead  more  directly 
from  Giant  Forest  to  General  Grant  National 
Park,  one  via  the  Muir  Grove  of  Big  Trees, 
(Trail  Trip  11,  page  92),  and  the  other  via 
Halstead  Meadow,  (Trail  Trip  12,  page  97). 
There  is  also  an  old  trail  leading  from  ''].  O.'' 
Pass,  past  Jennie  Lake,  to  Big  Meadow,  where 
the  Big  Meadow  Trail  (Trail  Trip  15,  page 
112)  is  joined.  These  latter  trails  are  not  as 
widely  traveled  as  the  route  first  mentioned, 
but  they  offer  scenic  alternative  routes  to  those 
with  their  own  camping  outfits. 
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Trail  Trip  15 
GENERAL  GRANT  TRAIL 

GIANT   FOREST   TO   GENERAL   GRANT    NATIONAL   PARK 
via  HORSE  CORRAL  MEADOW 


Points  along  trail 

Miles  bet. 
points 

Walking  time       Total 
bet.  points        Mileage 

Giant   Forest   to    Marble   Fork 
Crossing* 

5 

2hr. 

5 

E.  Fork  Clover  Creek* 

5 

2  hr.  30 

10 

"J.  O."  Pass 

2 

1  hr.  5 

12 

Rowell  Meadow* 

3^ 

1  hr.  25 

15^ 

Marvin  Pass 

1 

20 

16K 

Horse  Corral  Meadow* 

3 

1  hr.  25 

19^ 

Horse     Corral     Meadow     to 
Boulder  Creek 

3K 

1  hr.  15 

23K 

Big  Tree  Grove* 

1 

30 

24^ 

_ 

Burton  Meadow* 

W 

1  hr.  45 

21H 

2 

Burton  Pass 

K 

15 

28K 

£ 

Sequoia  Spring 

1 

20 

29K 

X 

4J 

Landslide  Meadow* 

1 

20 

30K 

i 

Hume  Road  Junction 

1 

20 

31K 

Bearskin  Meadow 

1 

20 

32X 

Park  Ridge 

4 

2  hr.  30 

36>< 

General  Grant  P.  O.* 

IM 

45 

37K 

Horse     Corral     Meadow     to 
Boulder  Creek 

3M 

1  hr.  15 

23K 

Big  Meadow* 

4K 

1  hr.  50 

28 

'« 

Rabbit  Meadow* 

2 

40 

30 

h 

c 

u 

Woodcock  Meadow 

IK 

30 

31K 

Quail  Flat 

2K 

1  hr. 

34 

3 

0 

Bacon  Meadow 

1 

25 

35 

cJi 

Log  Corral  Meadow 

2 

40 

37 

Park  Ridge 

1 

45 

38 

General  Grant  P.  O. 

2 

40 

40 

*  Best  camp  sites. 
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Of  the  several  trails  which  connect  Giant 
Forest  with  General  Grant  National  Park  those 
by  far  the  most  used  pass  through  Horse  Corral 
Meadow  where  a  tourist  camp  provides  accom- 
modations at  the  half-way  point  in  this  2-day 
horseback  or  walking  trip.  From  Horse  Corral 
Meadow  there  are  two  routes  to  General  Grant 
Park,  the  southern  via  Big  Meadows  being 
somewhat  the  easier  and  the  northern  via  Burton 
Pass  being  the  shorter  and  more  scenic.  Fish- 
mg  IS  good  in  almost  all  of  the  streams. 

The  first  day's  journey  from  Giant  Forest 
to  Horse  Corral  Meadow  is  outlined  in  detail  in 
previously  described  trips  (Marble  Fork  Road 
Pnff  *?i   ^^^'^  '^'"^P^  ^^  ^"^  14,  pages  102  and 
r\i^  J  ^^^  tourist  camp  at  Horse  Corral 

Meadow  we  bear  westward  near  the  north  bank 
A  the  stream.  In  about  \}4  mi.  our  trail  is 
loined  from  the  south  by  the  Sunset  Meadow 
i  rail  from  Rowell  Meadow.  We  now  descend 
owards  Boulder  Creek  (good  fishing)  and  our 
rail  forks,  offering  two  alternative  routes  to  our 
iestination.  The  southern  route  via  Big 
^leadows  and  Quail  Flat  is  partly  by  road  and 
>artly  by  trail.  The  northern  trail  via  Burton 
'ass  and  Bearskin  Meadow,  although  some- 
what steeper,  is  m.uch  the  more  scenic  route, 
assing  through  a  well  watered  country  and 
lading   through   several   small   sequoia  groves, 

NORTHERN  ROUTE 

The  southern  trail  crosses  a  bridge  but  our 
kil  descends  towards  the  west  to  the  crossing 
i  Boulder  Creek.  For  the  following  few  miles 
fe  climb  steadily  with  occasional  dips  into  cross 
fnyons  of  the  tributaries  of  Boulder  Creek, 
bout  1  mi.  beyond  the  ford  we  traverse  a  small 
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but  unusually  fine  grove  of  big  trees.  There 
is  here  a  camp  site  for  a  small  party  and  feed 
enough  for  a  few  head  of  stock. 

An  easy  ascent  of  3>^  mi.,  during  which  we 
pass  through  another  grove  of  sequoias,  now  takes 
us  to  Burton  Meadow  (Alt.  7,400)  an  excellent 
camp  site  with  a  pasture  for  the  use  of  tourists. 
An  easy  rise  oi  j/2  mi,  leads  to  Burton  Pass 
(Alt.  7,600)  the  summit  of  Sequoia  Ridge. 
Here  a  trail  joining  ours  from  the  left  follows 
southward  along  the  ridge  to  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  lookout  at  Buck  Rock  and  to  Weston 
Meadow.  An  abrupt  descent  down  the  west- 
ern slope  of  Sequoia  Ridge  takes  us  in  aboutt 
1  mi.  to  Sequoia  Spring  and  a  small  grove  off 
big  trees  in  a  steep  canyon.  About  an  hour's 
walk  farther  is  Landslide  Meadow,  an  at- 
tractive camp  site.  We  now  cross  the  Hume- 
Quail  Flat  Road  and  1  mi.  more  takes  us  to 
Bearskin  Meadow  (Alt.  5,700).  This  was  once 
one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  in  the  region 
but  since  the  forest  surrounding  it  was  logged 
it  offers  a  possible,  but  not  especially  attractive 
camp  site. 

Now  follows  a  steady  climb  of  4  mi.  during 
which  a  fine  panorama  opens  up  toward  the  east. 
Shortly  after  crossing  the  crest  of  Park  Ridgee 
(Alt.  7,400)  we  enter  General  Grant  Nation- 
al Park  and  a  fairly  easy  descent  of  30  to  45 
minutes  takes  us  to  General  Grant  Camp,  store, 
and   post   office. 

SOUTHERN  ROUTE 

The  southern  route  between  Horse  Corral  1 
Meadow  and  General  Grant  National  Park  via 
Big  Meadows  is  a  little  longer  and  less  scenic 
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than  the  northern  route  but  the  grades  are  easier. 
Water  is  scarce  late  in  the  season  in  the  region 
west  of  Boulder  Creek. 

At  the  trail  junction  near  Boulder  Creek  we 
turn  to  the  left  and  descend  a  short  distance  to 
a  bridge  near  the  mouth  of  Big  Meadow  Creek. 
For  the  first  1>^  mi.  there  is  a  sharp  climb  up 
the  canyon  side  well  above  this  tributary  stream, 
but  following  this  are  several  miles  of  almost 
level   country. 

Big  Meadows  (Alt.  7,659)  are  8  mi.  from 
Horse  Corral  Meadow.  There  are  many  good 
camping  places  but  water  is  scarce  in  the  dry 
season  and  there  may  be  difficulty  in  finding  feed 
due  to  cattle.  We  now  enter  a  road  which  we 
follow  westward  for  about  5  mi.  through  Rabbit 
Meadow  (Alt,  7,200),  and  Woodcock  Meadow 
(Alt.  7,300)  to  Quail  Flat  (Alt.  7,000).  We 
here  leave  the  road  and  follow  the  trail  leading 
northwestward. 

A  climb  of  about  1  mi.  takes  us  to  Bacon 
Meadow  (Alt.  7,300)  and  2  mi.  farther  is  Log 
Corral  Meadow  (Alt.  7,225).  From  this  latter 
point  a  45  minute  climb  sees  us  at  the  summit 
of  Park  Ridge  (Alt.  7,350)  from  which  is  a  fair 
view  both  eastward  and  westward.  Descending 
abruptly  from  the  top  of  the  ridge  we  soon  enter 
General  Grant  National  Park  and  a  30  or 
40  minute  walk  takes  us  to  General  Grant 
Camp,  the  store,  and  post  office- 


Trail  Trip  16 
ROARING  RIVER  AND  DEADMAN  CANYON  TRAIIl 

GIANT  FOREST  TO  DEADMAN  CANYON  via  ROWELL 

MEADOW  AND  ROARING  RIVER  AND  RETURN 

via  TURTLE  PASS  AND  PANTHER  GAP 


Points  along  trail 

Miles  bet. 
points 

Walking  time 
bet.  points 

Total 
Mileage 

Giant   Forest  to   Marble  Fork 
Crossing 

5 

2  hr. 

5 

E.  Fork  Clover  Creek* 

5 

2  hr.  30 

10 

"J.  or  Pass 

2 

1  hr.  5 

12 

Rowell  Meadow* 

3K 

1  hr.  25 

15K 

Comanche  Meadow 

3K 

1  hr.  5 

19K 

Sugarloaf  Meadow* 

IH 

35 

21 

Bog  Meadow 

3 

1  hr.  15 

24 

Scaffold      Meadow*,      Roaring 
River 

S'A 

1  hr.  25 

27K 

Dead  man  Canyon*,   near   Bird 
Lake 

8 

3  hr.  35 

35K 

Turtle  (Elizabeth)  Pass 

4K 

2  hr.  25 

40 

Middle  Fork  Kaweah  River* 

5 

2  hr.  10 

45 

Bearpaw  Meadow 

'IV^ 

1  hr.  10 

47K 

Wet  Meadow 

IK 

30 

49 

Junctibn  with   Redwood   Mea- 
dow Trail 

3 

1  hr. 

52 

Buck  Canyon  Crossing 

2K 

1  hr. 

54K 

Junction  with  Alta  Trail 

5K 

2  hr.  45 

59^ 

Panther  Gap 

H 

20 

60K 

Giant  Forest* 

6 

2hr. 

66K 

Bearpaw     Meadow     to     Buck 
Canyon  Crossing 

IK 

45 

49 

Creek  at  summit  of  grade 

5 

2  hr.  40 

54 

Alta  Meadow* 

1 

25 

55 

Merten  Meadow* 

2 

55 

57 

Giant  Forest* 

7^ 

2  hr.  40 

64^ 

*Best  camp  sites. 

i 
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One  of  the  wildest  and  most  spectacular  high 
mountain  trips  which  is  most  conveniently 
taken  from  Giant  Forest  as  a  ''jumping  off  place*' 
is  that  up  Deadman  Canyon  and  over  Turtle 
Pass  (incorrectly  known  as  Elizabeth  Pass)  to 
the  headwaters  of  the  Kaweah.  This  is  practi- 
cally identical  with  the  trip  so  thrillingly  de- 
scribed by  Stewart  Edward  White  in  his  book 
"The  Pass/'  Five  days  of  travel  are  necessary 
for  this  tour  but  more  time  should  be  allowed 
If  possible,  for  camping  conditions  are  ideal  and 
fishing  is  the  very  best.  From  ''J-  O-''  Pslss  to 
Deadman  Canyon  feed  is  sometimes  scarce 
because  of  the  heavy  grazing. 

The.  trip  from  Giant  Forest  to  Rowell 
Meadow,  22  mi.,  can  be  made  in  one  long  day, 
;^see  Marble  Fork  Road  page  42;  Trail  Trips 
13  and  14,  pages  102.106).  Rowell  Meadow 
I^Alt.  8,800)  is  a  good  camp  site,  usually  with 
3lenty  of  feed.  To  the  west  is  the  trail  to  Gen- 
eral Grant  National  Park  via  Sunset  Meadow, 
while  to  the  northward  is  the  trail  to  Kings  River 
Canyon  via  Marvin  Pass  (Trial  Trip  14,  page 
106).  Our  trail  turns  to  the  right  (southeast) 
at  the  cattleman's  cabin  beside  the  stream.  The 
beginning  of  the  trail  may  be  somewhat  ob- 
scured by  the  numerous  cattle  paths. 

A  gradual  climb  of  about  500  ft.  through  the 
open  fir  and  pine  forest  takes  us  through  a  gap 
after  about  1  mi.  From  the  summit  a  fine  view 
opens  up  toward  the  high  mountains  in  the  east 
and  now  begins  an  easy  descent  of  1,400  ft.  in 
the  next  2)4  mi.  to  Comanche  Meadow  (Alt. 
7,950)  which  is  on  a  small  northern  tributary 
of  Sugarloaf  Creek.  Near  the  creek  is  a  junction 
with  the  Marvin  Pass  Trail  which  enters  from 
the  north,   passing   through  Williams  Meadow 
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yi  mi.  distant.  Crossing  the  stream,  our  trail 
now  bears  southeast  around  the  flank  of  the 
mountain,  keeping  well  above  Sugarloaf  Creek 
which  is  in  the  canyon  to  the  right.  The  Sugar- 
loaf  comes  into  view  directly  ahead  and  as  we 
near  it  a  small  stream  is  crossed.  Sugarloaf 
Meadow  (Alt.  7,358),  a  fair  camp  site  but 
somewhat  boggy,  is  but  a  few  hundred  yards 
distant  and  may  be  reached  by  taking  the 
branch  trail  to  the  left  shortly  before  crossing 
this  small  stream.  The  main  trail  continues 
down  the  north  side  of  Sugarloaf  Creek.  A 
branch  to  the  right  in  1^  mi.  leads  steeply 
down  to  a  fine  little  meadow  near  the  main 
stream.  This  is  a  good  camp  site  and  fishing 
is  excellent  everywhere  in  the  vicinity.  About 
^  mi.  beyond  the  above  turn-ofif  and  at  a  point 
where  the  stream  turns  to  the  northward  we 
ford  to  the  opposite  bank  and  continue  eastward. 
Bog  Creek  is  crossed  after  about  1  mi.  Bog 
Meadow  is  upstream  a  short  distance  and  is 
not  an  especially  desirable  camp  site.  A  short 
distance  now  takes  us  to  Ferguson  Creek : 
(good  fishing),  from  which  is  a  sharp  climb  of 
about  300  ft.  over  a  spur  of  Moraine  Ridge. 
The  panorama  of  the  Great  Western  Divide 
toward  the  east  is  exceedingly  fine.  Especially 
prominent  is  Mt.  Brewer  (Alt.  13,577)  with  its 
North  Guard  (Alt.  13,304)  and  South  Guard 
(Alt.  13,232).  To  the  southeast  is  Table  Mt. 
(Alt.  13,646)  with  Thunder  Mt.  (Alt.  13,578) 
at  its  left  and  The  Milestone  (Alt.  13,643)  at 
its  right. 

There  now  follows  a  sharp  zig  zag  descent  to 
Roaring  River  (fine  fishing)  which  is  ascended 
for  about  1  mi.  to  the  bridge  near  Scaffold 
Meadow.     The    meadow    is    a    short    distance 
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down  stream  on  the  opposite  bank.  There  are 
several  good  camp  sites  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
bridge  among  which  is  the  one  occupied  by 
Stewart  Edward  White  when  he  wrote  ''The 
Pass/'  About  2  mi.  above  Scaffold  Meadow 
the  canyon  divides.  To  the  left  (southeast) 
is  Cloudy  Canyon  and  to  the  right  (south) 
is  the  true  Deadman  Canyon.  It  is  well  to 
note  here  that  these  two  canyons  are  incorrectly 
designated  on  the  U.  S,  Geological  Survey 
topographic    maps. 

From  Scaffold  Meadow  a  trail  follows  up  the 
east  bank  of  Roaring  River  to  the  head  of 
Cloudy  Canyon,  crossing  Miner's  Pass  into  the 
head  of  Deadman  Canyon.  Our  trail  remains 
on  the  west  side  of  Roaring  River,  gradually 
bearing  southward  into  the  mouth  of  Deadman 
Canyon.  Ascending  the  canyon,  the  forests 
become  more  and  more  sparse  and  the  walls 
become  more  and  more  rugged  until  we  are 
finally  in  as  fine  a  U-shaped  glacial  trough  as 
can  be  found  in  all  the  Sierra.  At  a  point 
about  4  mi.  above  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  the 
trail  passes  the  lone  grave  of  "the  deadman" 
after  whom  the  canyon  takes  its  name.  The 
grave  is  that  of  a  sheepman  who  was  murdered 
here  in  1887.  The  upper  portion  of  the  canyon 
descends  in  a  series  of  terraces,  each  with  its 
little  mountain  meadow  and  small  groves  of 
red  fir,  lodgepole  pine,  or  quaking  aspen.  Many 
good  camp  sites  will  be  found  and  fishing  is 
excellent.  Near  the  head  of  the  canyon  is  the 
prominent  Big  Bird  Peak  (Alt.  11,600)  with 
Big  Bird  Lake  (Alt.  10,050;  incorrectly  called 
Dollar  Lake),  in  a  precipitous  glacial  amphi- 
theater at  its  right. 

The  lake  may  be  reached  by  a  >^  hr.  scramble 
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over  the  granite,  the  best  route  being  some  little 
distance  south  of  the  outlet.  It  is  surrounded 
by  exceedingly  rugged  and  picturesque  cliffs 
and  contains  some  of  the  largest  trout  in  the 
region. 

Deadman  Canyon  terminates  in  a  huge  high- 
walled  glacial  cirque  with  apparently  no  possi- 
bility of  an  outlet  by  trail.  At  the  last  meadow 
our  trail  bears  to  the  left  just  before  reaching 
a  point  where  the  creek  descends  in  a  series  of 
cascades  and  from  here  it  follows  a  rough  and 
rather  poorly  marked  route  across  the  talus 
slopes.  After  crossing  a  small  stream  we  bear 
to  the  right,  following  the  stone  *'ducs"  or 
monuments.  At  a  point  about  %  mi.  beyond 
the  creek  a  branch  trail  is  monumented  to  the 
left.  This  leads  to  the  Copper  Mine  at  the 
summit  of  Glacier  Ridge  just  opposite,  where  the 
red  color  of  the  ore-bearing  rock  may  be  ob- 
served. Passing  through  Miners'  Pass  the  trail 
follows  a  knife  edge  for  some  distance  and  then 
descends  into  Cloudy  Canyon  at  a  point  near 
The  Whaleback.  On  the  descent  a  glacier- 
polished  slope  of  great  extent  is  passed. 

Our  main  trail  turns  to  the  right  from  the 
junction  and  is  poorly  marked  in  some  places 
but  in  no  place  is  it  dangerous.  The  route 
followed  by  White  and  the  col  which  he  named 
Elizabeth  Pass  are  directly  at  the  head  of  the 
canyon,  but  we  bear  farther  to  the  west  to  the 
gap  which  has  long  been  known  in  the  region 
as  Turtle  Pass  (Alt.  11,400).  From  the  sum- 
mit is  a  wide  view  westward  across  Buck  Can- 
yon toward  Alta  Peak. 

The  route  followed  in  the  descent  is  perfectly 
obvious  after  the  first  rocky  stretch  near  the 
top.     About  1,500  ft.  below  the  pass  a  magni- 
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ficent  view  of  the  Great  Western  Divide  opens 
up  toward  the  south.  Timberiine  is  reached 
just  before  crossing  a  small  stream  where 
there  is  a  possible  camp  with  forage  enough 
for  a  small  party.  Now  follows  a  steep  de- 
scent by  switchbacks  through  the  red  fir  for- 
est with  many  fine  views  across  the  mighty 
canyon  of  the  Kaweah.  A  sandy  flat  at  the 
bottom  of  the  gorge  is  reached  at  an  altitude  of 
about  8,100.  From  this  point  on  the  trail  is 
easily    followed. 

If  one  has  a  day  to  spare  he  can  do  no  better 
than  to  follow  up  the  canyon  which  shows  well 
the  evidences  of  glacial  sculpture  and  polish. 
Lonepine  Meadow  (Alt.  8,800),  2  mi.  above,  is 
reached  by  a  fairly  good  trail  and  is  a  good 
camping  place.  Tamarack  Lake  (Alt.  9,250) 
is  2  mi.  farther  by  a  poor  trail  which  crosses  to 
the, south. side  of  the  stream.  It  is  a  particularly 
fine  camp  site  and.fishing  is  good.  Lion  Lake 
(Alt.  11,000)  lies  at  the  head  of  the  cajiyon  at 
the  foot  of  Triple  Divide  Peak  (Alt,  12,651). 
It  can  be  reached  by  a  2y^  mi.  scramble  over 
the  granite  south  of  the  stream  (no  trail).  No 
fishing  is  reported. 

Our  main  trail  follows  down  the  Middle 
Fork  of  the  Kaweah  and  bears  southwest  along 
the  canyon  wall  to  Bearpaw  Meadow.  This 
portion  of  the  trail  passes  through  a  beautiful 
forest  and  commands  some  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent views  of  the  Great  Western  Divide.  At 
the  head  of  Deer  Creek  Canyon  opposite,  Black 
Kaweah  is  seen  beyond  the  Big  Arroyo.  At 
Bearpaw  Meadow  (Alt.  7,700)  there  is  a  spring 
but  this  is  a  poor  camp  site  because  the  feed  is 
usually  kept  closely  cropped  by  cattle. 
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From  Bearpaw  Meadow  to  Giant  Forest  we 
have  two  alternative  trails,  via  Buck  Canyon 
and  Alta  Meadow  or  via  Wet  Meadow  and  the 
Redwood  Meadow  Trail.  The  first  of  these  is 
steep,  rough,  and  brushy  between  Buck  Canyon 
and  Alta  Meadow.  It  is  the  more  direct  and 
more  scenic  route  and,  although  rough,  is  to  be 
preferred. 

BUCK  CANYON  AND  ALTA  MEADOW  TRAIL 

At  Bearpaw  Meadow  the  route  is  poorly 
marked  because  of  cattle  trails.  The  general 
trend  is  westerly,  swinging  to  the  north  at  the 
ridge  and  thence  descending  abruptly  about 
1,000  feet  into  Buck  Canyon.  There  is  a  fair 
camp  and  sparse  feed  on  the  east  side  of  the 
creek.  Now  follows  a  steep  rough  climb  of 
about  2,000  ft.  in  the  next  S}4  mi.  over  a  poor 
brushy  trail  which  is  blocked  in  places  with 
down  timber.  Half  way  to  the  summit  is  a 
spring  and  a  little  meadow  at  the  left  of  the 
trail.  At  the  summit  there  is  a  small  stream 
and  a  fair  camp  site.  One  mile  farther  is  Alta 
Meadow  (Alt.  9,000),  one  of  the  best  camps  in 
the  region.  This  is  the  best  base  from  which 
to  ascend  Alta  Peak  (see  page  82).  More  fine 
views  are  obtained  as  our  trail  skirts  the  south 
flank  of  Alta  Peak.  Merten  Meadow  (Alt. 
9,300),  2  mi.  from  Alta  Meadow,  is  a  good 
camping  place.  About  1  mi.  farther  is  the 
junction  with  the  Redwood  Meadow  Trail 
(Trail  Trip  17,  page  122)  and  a  few  hundred 
yards  farther  we  pass  through  Panther  Gap 
(Alt.  8,550).  A  gradual  descent  of  6  mi.  through 
the  forest  takes  us  to  Giant  Forest  Village. 
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WET  MEADOW  AND  REDWOOD  MEADOW  TRAIL 

The  second  route  between  Bearpaw  Meadow 
and  Giant  Forest  is  longer  and  less  scenic  than 
the  trail  above  outlined  and  passes  through  a 
hot  and  brushy  country.  In  general  it  will  be 
found  in  good  condition,  especially  beyond  the 
junction  at  Granite  Creek  near   the   Kaweah. 

From  Bearpaw  Meadow  a  steep  descent 
of  1^  mi.  by  a  fair  woodland  trail  takes  us  to 
Wet  Meadow  (Alt.  6,900)  which  is  not  a  de- 
sirable camp  and  where  feed  will  probably  be 
scarce.  Another  500  ft.  drop  puts  the  trail  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Middle  Fork  Canyon,  The 
stream  is  forded  and  the  trail  follows  down  the 
eastern  side  for  about  2  mi.,  joining  the  Redwood 
Meadow  Trail  (Trail  Trip  17,  page  124)  at 
River  Valley  near  the  crossing  of  the  Kaweah. 
From  this  point  follow  the  reverse  of  Trail  Trip 
17  to  Giant  Forest,  trip  of  14^  mi. 


Trail  Trip  17 

BUCK  CANYON  AND  REDWOOD 
MEADOW  TRAIL 

GIANT  FOREST  TO  MINERAL  KING  OR 

BIG  ARROYO  via  REDWOOD 

MEADOW 


Points  along  trail 

Miles  bet. 
points 

Walking  time 
bet.  points 

Total 
Mileage 

Giant  Forest  to  Panther  Gap 

6 

2  hr.  35 

6 

Junction  with  Alta  Trail 

H 

20 

(>H 

Buck  Canyon  Crossing 

SH 

1  hr.  45 

12 

Middle  Fork  Crossing,  Junction 
with  Tamarack  Lake  Trail 

2M 

Ihr. 

14K 

Redwood  Meadow 

IX 

25 

15K 

Junction  with  Cliff  Creek  Trail 

4 

1  hr.  30 

19K 

Timber  Gap 

2M 

2hr. 

22% 

Mineral  King 

2 

50 

24K 

The  Buck  Canyon  and  Redwood  Meadow 
Trail  is  the  only  good  route  from  Giant  Forest 
to  the  upper  canyon  of  the  Middle  Fork  of  the 
Kaweah.  It  is  well  constructed  on  easy  grades 
but  as  a  pleasure  trail  it  should  be  avoided,  for 
it  is  hot,  long,  and  dusty  with  many  seemingly 
unnecessary  meanderings.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  trails  upon  which  a  canteen  will  be  found 
useful. 

From  Giant  Forest  the  Alta  Trail  (Trail 
Trip  7,  page  82)  should  be  followed  as  far  as  the 
junction  J^  mi.  beyond  Panther  Gap.     Here 
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we  bear  to  the  right  and  start  the  long  5%  mi. 
grade.  One  mi.  from  the  bottom,  the  Middle 
Fork  Trail  from  Hospital  Rock  joins  ours  from 
the  right.  At  Buck  Canyon  is  a  good  camp 
site  but  no  feed  for  animals.  Fishing  is  good. 
A  lyi  mi.  stretch  of  trail  now  leads  around  the 
oak  and  brush  covered  hillsides  to  River  Valley 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Middle  Fork  of  the 
Kaweah  ^4  mi.  outside  of  the  Park.  This  is 
a  good  camp  but  the  nearest  forage  to  be  found 
is  at  the  Park  line.  A  dim  trail  joining  ours  from 
the  left  a  short  distance  beyond  the  ford  is  the 
route  to  Bearpaw  Meadow,  Lonepine  Meadow 
(good  camp),  Tamarack  Lake  (good  camp  and 
fishing),  and  Turtle  Pass.  It  branches  1  mi. 
upstream  and  a  rough  foot  trail  to  the  right 
leads  to  Hamilton  Lake  which  is  famous  for 
its   large    trout. 

The  main  path  crosses  Granite  Creek  within 
a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  Kaweah  and  climbs 
IX  mi.  to  Redwood  Meadow  (Alt.  6,000). 
No  forage  is  available  as  the  meadow  is  privately 
owned  and  fenced  and  one  should  plan  to  camp 
several  miles  beyond.  A  trail  to  the  west  from 
the  meadow  crosses  Cliff  Creek  (use  ford,  as 
bridge  is  rotten)  leading  via  Sand  Meadow  to 
Atwell  Mill  Ranger  Station  on  the  Mineral 
King  Road,  7  mi.  distant.  At  a  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  camp  in  Cliff  Creek  4  mi.  above  Red- 
wood Meadow  the  trail  forks,  the  left  branch 
leading  to  Big  Arroyo  via  Cliff  Creek  Canyon 
and  Black  Rock  Pass  and  the  right  branch  to 
Mineral  King  via  Deer  Creek  and  Timber  Gap. 
Mineral  King  is  a  summer  settlement  at  the 
terminus  of  a  road  from  the  west  and  supplies 
may  be  obtained  there  at  the  small  temporary 
store. 


Trail  Trip  18 

HOSPITAL  ROCK  TRAIL 

GIANT    FOREST    TO    HOSPITAL    ROCK 
via  "THE  SWITCHBACK  TRAIL" 


Points  along  trail 

Miles  bet. 
points 

Walking  time 
bet.  points 

Total 
Mileage 

Giant   Forest   to    Buena   Vista 
Point 

2 

45 

2 

Deer  Ridge 

IM 

30 

3K 

Moro  Vista  Creek 

3 

1  hr. 

6M 

Hospital  Rock 

2 

40 

8K 

The  Hospital  Rock  Trail  offers  a  quick 
route  into  the  canyon  of  the  Middle  Fork. 
Upon  leaving  the  Forest  many  people  descend 
this  trail,  sending  their  machines  around  by 
road  to  meet  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  grade 
at  Hospital  Rock.  This  is  the  one  trail  to  Giant 
Forest  which  remains  passable  almost  all  winter. 

The  trail  starts  from  the  Giant  Forest  Road 
at  Buena  Vista  Point,  a  sharp  bend  in  the  road 
about  2  mi.  from  the  village.  A  short  descent 
leads  to  the  terminus  of  the  abandoned  ''Smith 
Grade''  which  intersects  the  Giant  Forest  Road 
\y2  mi.  above  the  Marble  Fork  Bridge.  Leav- 
ing this  grade  behind,  the  level  trail  follows 
westward  along  a  steep  hillside  1  mi.  to  Deer 
Ridge  from  which  is  an  exceptionally  fine 
view.  To  the  right  is  the  gorge  of  the  Marble 
Fork  with  the  cliffs  of  Admiration  Point  beyond. 
To  the  left  and  above  is  Moro  Rock,  and  in  the 
distance  across  the  Middle  Fork  are  the  Castle 
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Rocks  A  trail  doubling  back  sharply  to  the 
left  follows  up  the  ridge  to  Valley  View,  Ranging 
Rock,  and  Moro  Vista,  joining  the  Moro  Rock 
Koad  about  X  mi.  from  its  terminus. 

After  a  long  steep  descent  by  switchbacks 
we  cross  Moro  Vista  Creek.  At  this  point 
IS  a  fair  camp  site.  Farther,  the  grade  is  easier 
with  occasional  steep  pitches.  A  half  hour 
descent  beneath  the  oaks  takes  us  to  the  Middle 
Fork  Road  just  above  the  Hospital  Rock  Camp 
Ground.  Hospital  Rock,  a  huge  boulder  at 
the  site  of  an  ancient  rancheria,  bears  some  most 
interesting  Indian  pictographs.  The  name 
which  seems  most  inappropriate,  was  given  in 
1873  (or  74)  when  A.  Everton,  a  mountaineer, 
received  a  gunshot  wound  and  was  here  cared 
for  under  the  shelter  of  the  rock  by  the  Indians. 
The  road  leads  2  mi.  farther  eastward  and  is 
continued  by  a  trail  which  joins  the  Redwood 
Meadow  Trail  (12  mi.  from  Hospital  Rock) 
at  a  point  about  1  mi.  northeast  of  the  Buck 
Canyon  crossing.  From  Hospital  Rock  the 
road  leads  westward  to  Three  Rivers,  14  mi. 
distant. 
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